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Foreword 


The express purpose of the Education Act 1981 is ‘to make provision 
with respect to children with special educational needs’. The Act 
followed many of the recommendations of the Warnock Report 
(1978) in which it was estimated that approximately one in six 
pupils at any time and one in five children at some time during their 
school years require special education provision. The Act is, 
therefore, very important for a substantial proportion — about 20 per 
cent — of the school population and for many families. 

Nearly ten years after the passing of the Act substantial progress 
has been made in meeting the challenge of providing for pupils with 
special educational needs. Many pupils now have those needs met in 
mainstream schools rather than in special schools. There remain 
difficulties in identifying and applying resources, and in giving the 
right individual attention required for every pupil. The Education 
Reform Act 1988 now gives additional challenges. The requirement 
that schools should be funded on a formula basis makes the 
provision of special funds for individuals complex. The principle 
that every pupil aged 5-16 should receive the National Curriculum, 
with individual modifications where necessary, sets a new entitle- 
ment to ensure that no child with special needs loses out. 

The contributors to this book have all been closely associated with 
special education and with the changes and developments brought 
in since the 1981 Act. This book is, therefore, an authoritative and 
invaluable source of information and guidance about the intentions 
and operation of legislation for parents, members of education 
authorities, and governing bodies (of all, not just special, schools), 
teachers, and other professional staff, inspectors and officers, for 
students, and also for the general reader with an interest in the 
education service. 

This book and the cause it serves and promotes merit a wide 
readership. I feel privileged to write this Foreword and in 
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commending this book to you I wish on behalf of the Society of 
Education Officers to thank its contributors most warmly. The 
Society is indebted to them. I am sure that many others, for whom 
this book will be of use and interest, will also feel the same. 


Andrew Collier 

President 
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Chief Education Officer 
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1 Background — before 
and after Warnock 


Perhaps the most obvious and certainly the most important of all 
educational truisms is that every child is a unique individual with 
his own specific right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, as 
well as his own obligations to and entitlements from the society of 
which he forms a part. In that respect, all children are ‘special’ and, 
in pedagogic as well as parental and community terms, all equally 
merit as much individual attention as their proper development 
requires. But not all children require the same amount of individual 
attention and indeed for many children too much individual 
attention can be positively harmful. Moreover, with the best will in 
the world, a community, however rich, has to set a limit somewhere 
on the amount of human, material and financial resources that it is 
prepared to devote to the education of its young people. Yet it is 
equally clear that some children (those with serious sensory, 
physical or mental handicaps or with very deprived home back- 
grounds are the most obvious examples) are more ‘special’ than 
others and will not be able fully to take part in and benefit from the 
kind of educational provision which is considered appropriate for 
the majority unless exceptional arrangements are made. So, for 
sound practical reasons, the public education service as it has 
developed has tended to distinguish between the majority of 
children whose needs are likely to be reasonably adequately catered 
for by a varied but essentially ‘normal’ educational diet, and the 
minority whose needs are so exceptional as to require very special 
provision either by way of special support programmes or in special 
units or in separate special institutions. ‘Special education’ is about 
exceptional consideration and providing exceptional opportunities 
and exceptional help to those whose needs (whether by reason of 
special gifts or, in the more generally accepted sense, significant 
handicaps, disorders or difficulties) are greatest, while at the same 
time acknowledging their entitlement to maximum participation in 
the social, political, cultural, moral and religious aspects of life 
which we all share. 
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Historically, special education in the United Kingdom developed 
first in identifiable form by way of separate institutions to help the 
most obviously and severely handicapped, since this was (as it still is 
in the underdeveloped countries of the world) the most sensible way 
to proceed and to give some priority to special needs in the absence 
of an effective and sophisticated education service for all children, 

However, as the mainstream system developed and as special 
educational provision became more successful, sensitive and wide- 
ranging, the achievements of the system led inevitably to greater 
demands and higher expectations, and the balance of the argument 
shifted from considerations of quantity and availability to those of 
quality and appropriateness, with particular reference in recent 
years to the relative merits of ‘separate’ (special school and unit) 
and ‘integrated’ (mainstream) arrangements and the balance 
between the two. 

The story of special education in the United Kingdom is surely 
one of which the nation has every right to be proud. If it is true (as 
many educationalists would claim) that the mark of a civilised 
society is the care and concern which it shows for those of its 
children whose needs are greatest, the record of the United 
Kingdom in the development of special educational services will 
stand comparison with that of any other ‘western’ country, and 
British ideas and examples in this field have commanded — and still 
do — attention, admiration and imitation in many other countries. 
But things do not stand still in this or any other field of human 
endeavour, and the challenges of the future are as great in degree 
though very different in kind from those of the past. It is very clear 
now that public funds for services like education will be severely 
restricted for many years to come, but even if public funds were 
virtually limitless (as they sometimes seem to British eyes these days 
in the USA, Canada and some parts of the European Community) it 
would still be impossible to get things wholly and permanently right 
because knowledge, skills and insights are all limited and because 
special education (like all education) is always in pursuit of 
desirable but irreconcilable goals. Yet, in special education at any 
rate, if one looks back with an unprejudiced eye over the last twenty, 
or two hundred, years, there can be little doubt that, in terms of 
human happiness and individual fulfilment, real progress has been 
made. Of course, it is possible to argue (as some modern sociologists 
would) that the main drive behind the development of special 
educational provision has been the determination of the more 
privileged and advantaged in our society to protect their own 
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interests by segregating the disadvantaged in order to ensure that 
they remain so. No doubt many mainstream schools and teachers 
have over the years seen the development of separate provision for 
pupils with special educational needs as a necessary way of making 
their teaching tasks more manageable and protecting the interests of 
the majority of their children. Human motivation is seldom totally 
pure and unselfish, but it would surely require a peculiarly virulent 
form of prejudice to fail to identify within our special education 
system a great deal of caring concern, compassion and genuine 
humanitarianism. 

The history of special education in Great Britain is clearly and 
elegantly described in Chapter 2 of the Warnock Report.! The 
opening paragraph is worth quoting in full: 


Special education for the handicapped in Great Britain is of relatively 
recent origin. The very first schools for the blind and deaf were founded 
in the lifetime of Mozart; those for the physically handicapped awaited 
the Great Exhibition; day schools for the mentally handicapped and 
epileptic arrived with the motor car; whilst special provision for the 
delicate, maladjusted and speech impaired children is younger than 
living memory. Even so, the early institutions were nothing like the 
schools we know today, and they were available only to the few. As with 
ordinary education, education for the handicapped began with indi- 
vidual and charitable enterprise. There followed in time the intervention 
of government, first to support voluntary effort and make good 
deficiencies through state provision, and finally to create a national 
framework in which public and voluntary agencies could act in 
partnership to see that all children, whatever their disability, received a 
suitable education. The framework reached its present form only in this 
decade [i.e. the 1970s]. 


The Education Act 1944 placed special education for handi- 
capped pupils firmly within the general duty of LEAs to provide 
sufficient and appropriate primary and secondary education. It 
provided that all kinds of handicapped pupils, except those 
considered ‘ineducable’ (a term later changed to ‘unsuitable for 
education at school’) would be ascertained by LEAs as requiring 
special educational treatment and that appropriate arrangements 
would be made to provide such treatment. It left to the Minister, 
acting under statutory regulations, the responsibility of defining the 
categories of handicap to which the formal ascertainment pro- 
cedures would apply. Whereas the Education Act 1921 had provided 
for handicapped children to be educated only in special schools or 
special classes, the Education Act 1944 envisaged that less 


seriously handicapped children might be catered for in ordinary 
schools, 
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although those with serious disabilities would, wherever practicable, 
continue to be educated in special schools. There were eleven (later 
reduced to ten) categories of handicap prescribed in the regulations: 
blind, partially sighted, deaf, partially deaf, delicate/diabetic, 
educationally subnormal, epileptic, maladjusted, physically handi- 
capped and children with speech defects. And there was a 
requirement that blind, deaf, epileptic, physically handicapped and 
aphasic children must be educated in special schools. 

The 1950s and 1960s saw a very substantial and very impressive 
expansion of special educational provision. For various reasons (to 
do with postwar shortages and competing claims for limited 
resources) there was a totally understandable tendency to concen- 
trate first on meeting the needs of those who had been, or clearly 
ought to be, ‘ascertained’. Thus, over the years, special education 
came to see itself, and to be seen by the rest of the education service, 
as a separate world catering for that small proportion (about 2 per 
cent) of the child population who had been ascertained as 
handicapped and having for the most part relatively little contact 
with the mainstream of primary and secondary schools. The feeling 
of isolation was reinforced by the fact that many providers of special 
schools were voluntary organisations and that (largely because of 
the idiosyncracies of government building programme allocations in 
the 1950s) many residential special schools were established in 
adapted country houses remote from the urban populations they 
largely served. So, contrary to the apparent intentions of the authors 
of the Education Act 1944 and to the Ministry of Education 
guidelines which followed it, the narrower view of special education 
was underlined and the potential contribution of mainstream 
primary and secondary schools substantially under-exploited. 

In the later 1960s and early 1970s things changed considerably. 
In legislative terms, the most important development was the 
Education Act 1970 which for the first time brought all handicapped 
children, however serious their disability, within the framework of 
special education and imposed on LEAs a duty to provide education 
for all those children who had previously been ascertained as 
unsuitable for education in school and had thereby become the 
responsibility of the local health authorities. At the same time, as 
shortages eased and techniques improved and mainstream schools 
became more sensitively aware of the range and variety of individual 
needs, there was a substantial growth not only in various forms of 
‘remedial’ provision, but also in the number of special units and 
special classes (mainly for partially hearing and educationally 
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subnormal pupils) developed within or attached to mainstream 
schools. Also (and this was as apparent in the USA, Canada, 
Australia and several western European countries as in the United 
Kingdom) the ‘winds of change’ were blowing in special education, 
and new ideas and new trends were emerging. Among the new (or 
sometimes refurbished older) ideas and trends, the most clearly 
identifiable were sixfold: 


1. A growing understanding that handicapping conditions are much 
more widely spread, more varied and more complex than systems 
of categorisation based largely on medical criteria tended to 
indicate. 


2. Greater awareness that not only does the incidence of handicap 
and our recognition of it alter over time as a result of medical, 
economic and social changes, but that also the difficulties 
encountered by young people in their educational and general 
development are likely to arise as much from disadvantageous 
circumstances as from individual characteristics. 


3. More general acceptance of the fact that parents, however much 
in some cases they may be ‘part of the problem’, not only have 
rights in relation to their children which must be respected but 
also have a unique and uniquely valuable contribution to make to 
their children’s development which must be more effectively 
exploited by the professionals. 


4. A growing recognition of the value, indeed in many cases the 
crucial importance, of very early intervention to help handi- 
capped children and of the need for continuing attention with 
regular review and appropriate modification of support pro- 
grammes to meet their changing needs. 


5. A better appreciation of the fact that there is really no sharp 
divide between the ‘handicapped’ and the ‘normal’ but rather a 
range of individual needs across a continuum. 


6. Wider understanding and acceptance of the fact that every young 
person has a right to as full, independent and ‘normal’ a life as 
possible and that therefore the aims of the community in relation 
to young people with more severe problems and difficulties must 
be as much ‘integration’ as possible into the ‘mainstream’ of 
school and community life. 


These developing trends led a number of involved individuals and 
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groups in the late 1960s to the view that what was now needed for 
special education was a radical review by an expert and prestigious 
special national committee across the whole field. There was also a 
feeling that, since virtually all the other major sectors of the 
education service had recently been or were currently being 
reviewed by national committees (Crowther, Newsom, Plowden, 
Robbins, James, and others) special education would never achieve 
the status within the system that it deserved unless it too had its own 
similar committee. So efforts were made to persuade government 
ministers and opposition leaders that such a committee was 
necessary. Eventually in November 1973, Margaret Thatcher, then 
Secretary of State for Education and Science, announced the 
establishment of a new national committee under Mrs (now 
Baroness) Mary Warnock’s chairmanship to ‘review the educational 
provision in England, Scotland and Wales for children and young 
people handicapped by disabilities of body or mind, taking account 
of the medical aspects of their needs, together with arrangements to 
prepare them for entry to employment; to consider the most effective 
use of resources for these purposes; and to make recommendations’. 
Within weeks there was a general election, the Conservatives lost 
power, and for several months Mrs Warnock was a chairperson 
without a committee. Eventually, however, the Labour government 
gave the go-ahead. The committee members were appointed during 
the summer of 1974 and the committee itself met for the first time in 
September of that year. It worked for three and a half years and its 
report was completed in March and published in May 1978. 

The ‘Warnock Committee’ (as it was and is generally known, 
though it is necessary now to distinguish it from another and later 
‘Warnock Committee’, chaired by Lady Warnock, which in 1984 
produced a report of considerable significance on the problems of 
artificial insemination and genetic engineering) was a remarkable 
committee in a number of respects. First, it had a difficult birth — it 
took nearly a year and two governments of opposing political views 
to bring it into being (in the event, this was by no means all 
disadvantage in political terms). Second, its terms of reference were 
almost limitless in their implications, and hard decisions had to be 
taken about how far to go in certain directions. Third, it was a large 
committee (twenty-five members, plus fifteen additional members 
co-opted because of their special knowledge and experience on to 
subcommittees, plus ten government assessors, plus the secretariat). 
Fourth, it covered a very wide range of relevant interests — with a 
university philosophy don as chairman and a chief education officer 
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as vice-chairman, its other members included men and women able 
to speak with authority for the universities and polytechnics; teacher 
training and further education; special schools and ordinary schools; 
LEA administrators, advisers, educational psychologists and careers 
guidance officers; parents; voluntary organisations and handicapped 
people; doctors and nurses; employers and trade unions; and social 
welfare services. Fifth, as well as considering masses of evidence and 
reports, the committee and its subcommittees put a lot of time and 
effort into making visits and talking to people (including a 
considerable number of handicapped people and their parents) 
about the real problems of those actually involved in providing or 
using special educational services. Finally, the Warnock Committce 
was a happy committee which, through all the long days of 
argument, only very occasionally (and mostly towards the end) 
exhibited signs of irritation and never became divided into 
identifiably opposed factions, even though there were differences of 
attitude, opinion and emphasis on a number of significant issues, as 
there were bound to be. 

In the event, the Warnock Report was agreed unanimously 
without reservation by all members of the committee. The report 
itself runs to nearly 400 pages and contains 224 recommendations. It 
represents the first attempt in the United Kingdom (and possibly in 
the world) to take a synoptic view of the whole field of special 
education and to present both a coherent philosophy and a blueprint 
for development for the rest of this century and beyond. The 
philosophy is not flawless (in one respect at least, ‘pure’ principle 
was deliberately modified to take account of hard realities) and of 
course, over a period of more than a decade, the detailed 
recommendations have to some extent been overtaken by the march 
of events, while the general political, economic, social and educa- 
tional climate has changed significantly. But the main thrust of the 
report remains as clear and as challenging as when it was first 
published. 

The Warnock philosophy and recommendations for action were 
not ‘plucked out of the air’ but rather based firmly on what the 
committee recognised as right thinking and good practice in what 
they read and heard and saw. The essence of the philosophy can be 
expressed in six propositions. 


1. The aims of education in terms of personal development and 
social involvement are the same for all children and all are 
equally entitled to what they need from the community to 
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develop their potential to the full. (In a much quoted passage, the 
Warnock Report defined the goals of education as ‘first, to 
enlarge a child’s knowledge, experience and imaginative under- 
standing, and thus his awareness of moral values and capacity for 
enjoyment; and secondly to enable him to enter the world after 
formal education is over as an active participant in society and a 
responsible contributor to it, capable of achieving as much 
independence as possible’.) 


2. While the goals are the same for all children, progress towards 
them is for some fast, easy and relatively trouble-free, while for 
others it is slow, difficult and painful and for a few the obstacles 
are so great that, even with the greatest possible help, they will 
not get very far. 


3. Every child is a unique individual within a ‘continuum of need’. 
There is no sharp divide between the handicapped and the non- 
handicapped. 


4. Within the continuum of need, a substantial proportion of 
children — up to one in five at some stage during their school lives 
— are likely to require forms of specialist help, temporary or 
permanent, which are beyond the resources of most mainstream 
teachers in most mainstream schools. 


5. The identification and assessment of special educational needs is 
a complex process which must take into account a variety of 
factors related both to the characteristics of the child and to his 
circumstances. Simplistic categorisation and labelling can be 
misleading and dangerous. 


6. Because children are all different and because they and their 
circumstances change over time there must be a wide, varied and 
flexible range of educational responses to meet their needs with 
provision for ongoing assessment and regular review. 


From these propositions spring what may perhaps be called the 
three key principles of the Warnock Report, principles easy enough 
to express but infinitely difficult to translate into effective action. 
These are: 


1. The only criterion of effective special educational provision is its 
effectiveness as a response to the needs of the individual child. 


2. There must be maximum integration of all children with special 
educational needs into the mainstream of school and community 
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3. As the essential corollary of the second principle, there must be 
generous and sensitive positive discrimination in favour of those 
who have special needs. 


Or to put it all in one sentence, special education is about meeting 
individual needs and involves as much integration as possible and as 
much special help as necessary. 

The recommendations for action proposed by the Warnock 
Committee are summarised at the end of their report, and the 
summary itself takes up twenty-nine pages. The recommendations 
cover every aspect of special education from pre-school to teacher 
training and research. It is interesting (and in the light of 
subsequent events to date, a little ironical) to note that the ‘three 
areas of first priority’ deliberately identified by the committee as 
most urgently needing attention were: provision for children under 
five; provision for young people over sixteen; and teacher training. 
There has been some progress in all three areas since Warnock, but 
in the case of children under five it has been pitifully small and in 
some respects negative, while in the other two areas progress, 
though significant, has been far less than the needs of the times 
demand. However, the Warnock Committee was always clear that 
the objectives it was setting would take a long time and a lot of effort 
and commitment to achieve. It was not to be expected that 
educational miracles would happen overnight. 

When the Warnock Report was published in the Spring of 1978, it 
gave rise to widespread discussion throughout the United Kingdom 
and indeed aroused considerable interest in many other countries of 
Europe and the English speaking world. Although some of the 
earliest press comments were predictably misleading, inaccurate 
and mutually contradictory, the general reaction on a more 
measured assessment from the press, politicians (of all parties), 
professionals, voluntary organisations and other interests involved 
was one of welcome and support. The report was criticised by a few 
voices, mainly on four counts: that the logic was flawed and the 
proposed new definitions too vague and imprecise; that the report 
dealt only with special educational needs and did not tackle the 
underlying social causes; that the report should have dealt also with 
gifted children; and (more seriously) that in a period of rapidly 
rising unemployment especially for the young and unqualified, it 
was wrong to assume that meaningful and satisfying work would be 
an attainable goal for the vast majority of young people with special 
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educational needs, who instead should have an education directed 
towards preparing them for long-term (often lifetime) unemploy- 
ment and ‘leisure’. The first three criticisms may perhaps be quickly 
dismissed — the general message and intention are more important 
than satisfying logic and precise definition and in any case 
definitions can be changed if they cease to serve a useful purpose; the 
committee always knew (and said clearly in Chapter 1, paragraph 2) 
that it could not go deeply into the underlying causes of educational 
handicap; and ‘gifted’ children were clearly excluded from its brief 
by the terms of reference provided when the committee was set up. 
But the fourth criticism was more worrying and, despite many 
improvements in the national economy and in youth training/em- 
ployment opportunities during the 1980s, it remains a worry still. 
The first few months of the new decade have shown clearly that high 
levels of economic activity, low inflation rates and relatively low 
levels of unemployment can never be taken for granted and, despite 
demographic changes and the prospect of skill shortages in the 
1990s, it will remain essential for central and local government to 
give a very high priority to the needs of young people with special 
educational needs if the Warnock Report’s intentions for them post- 
16 are to be realised. 

Soon after the Warnock Report was published, the Labour 
government of the day (with Shirley Williams as Secretary of State 
for Education and Science) sanctioned a very wide-ranging and 
thorough consultation exercise. DES officials, clearly well prepared 
in advance, were quickly off the mark and in July 1978 a detailed 
eighteen-page consultative document? was issued covering the 
whole field of the committee’s work. Replies were requested by the 
end of February 1979. By that time, the nation was in the throes of 
the ‘winter of discontent’ and just over two months later the 
Callaghan government was defeated at the polls and a new 
Conservative government under Margaret Thatcher took office. 

The spring of 1979 was, for various reasons, not the most 
auspicious time to press for a major new initiative in education. 
However, the new Secretary of State, Mark Carlisle, and the 
responsible Minister, Baroness Young, were disposed to be sym- 
pathetic, and DES officials and HMIs were strongly supportive. 
There was ample evidence of a very strong wish in educational 
circles and among many other interests that ‘something significant 
should be done about Warnock’. 

In August 1980, the government responded with a White Paper? 
setting out its general approach and its proposals for changes in the 
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law. A few months later, a Bill was introduced into Parliament, and 
in due course (on 30 October 1981, to be precise) that Bill became 
law as the Education Act 1981 — some three-and-a-half years after 
the publication of the Warnock Report. 

The 1981 Act was generally welcomed in educational circles, but 
enthusiasm was tempered by the recognition that it was seriously 
deficient in several crucially important respects. True, it gave 
expression in legislative terms to a good deal of ‘the spirit of 
Warnock’, accepting the basic philosophy, introducing new defi- 
nitions, imposing new duties on local authorities and schools, and 
providing new safeguards for the rights of parents and children. But, 
(in marked contrast to the United States federal government’s 
famous Public Law 94/142) it carried no commitment by central 
government to provide substantial additional resources to promote 
and facilitate change. Moreover, in relation to the Warnock Report's 
three clearly identified top priorities (under-fives, teacher training 
and post-sixteens), it was cautious on the first two and silent on the 
third; and it did nothing about the new National Advisory 
Committee that the Warnock Committee wanted to see established 
as a permanent feature of the educational scene. Altogether, there 
was some justification for the comments made by Opposition 
spokesmen as the Bill went through the House of Commons that it 
was a case of ‘Warnock without resources’ or ‘like Brighton pier’ 
(OK as far as it went but not much use if you wanted to get to 
France!). Nevertheless, there was widespread recognition that the 
Act as it stood was far better than no Act at all, even though it did 
little more than set the new scene, spell out the new rules and leave 
everything else to play for. 

In many ways, the first few years following the Education Act 
1981 were a time of significant achievement for special education. 
There can be no doubt that the ‘higher profile’ (to use Barry 
Taylor’s phrase) which the Warnock Report had given was 
successfully maintained. A number of valuable, albeit limited, 
initiatives were made possible by the interest and support of the 
Department of Education and Science, HM Inspectors and other 
government departments and agencies. Many LEAs undertook 
major reviews of their policies and procedures, and, despite the 
financial constraints, contrived to increase their support to schools, 
develop in-service training programmes and improve their advisory, 
schools psychological and other services. And much good, often 
highly innovative, development work was contributed by individual 
schools and colleges, voluntary organisations and training and 
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research institutions. But always there was too little resource input 
and commitment from central government with the result that, 
despite the many splendid exceptions, provision overall remained 
patchy and inadequate, with marked differences between LEAs and 
an ever-present anxiety that some of the new policies and emphases 
might have more to do with party politics and saving money than 
with meeting the true educational needs of children and young 
people. 

Moreover, as the 1980s progressed (and particularly after the 
Education Reform Act 1988), there were increasing signs of 
changing priorities and a changing climate for the public education 
service as a whole. The centralist, market-orientated, competitive 
emphasis of government policy; the National Curriculum and 
assessment; city technology colleges and grant maintained schools; 
the compulsory devolution of financial and other management 
responsibilities to school level; increased parent power; the changing 
and diminishing role of LEAs — all these and many other recent 
developments have implications for special education and prompt 
worrying questions. Can special education maintain its high profile 
and its recent rate of progress through the 1990s and into the next 
century or will it (indeed has it already started to) sink back into the 
relative obscurity and isolation from which it so recently emerged? 
Is there, as some very knowledgeable people now think, a need to 
look again at the philosophy, definitions and prescriptions of the 
Warnock Report and the Education Act 1981 in the light of changed 
circumstances and attitudes? How fast and how far should 
‘integration’ be pressed forward as things now are, and by what 
criteria should its success or failure be judged? Is there not a 
stronger case than ever for a prestigious National Advisory 
Committee to keep special education under continuous review and 
to make recommendations to government on the basis of expert, 
independent judgement? These, and many other related problems, 
are implicit in much of the detailed commentary that now follows on 
the current state of special education in the United Kingdom and on 
the challenges, opportunities and dangers of the 1990s. 
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2 The Education Act 1981 
and beyond 


The Warnock Report! set the tone of the day in respect of the 
background to the Education Act 1981. It gave pointers to the 
legislators about the best of good practice and signalled changes of 
attitude in our society to those children with handicaps. At the time 
the contributions of sociology in the curriculum had begun to be 
acknowledged and as Len Barton and Sally Tomlinson? pointed 
out...‘sociological analysis is both necessary and _relevant’...to 
special education systems. 

The Education Act 1981 received Royal Assent in October 1981 
and was brought into force on | April 1983 under the banner of 
enabling legislation. Many involved at the time were happy to sce 
the influence of Warnock yet still felt that in many respects the Act 
had not gone far enough with the powers it provided to change the 
system, 

Nevertheless, the Act did change the basis upon which provision 
was made for children in that it moved from the categorised concept 
of handicapped to the concept of ‘special educational needs’. The 
old system had run under eleven categories which had originated 
with medically based conditions, for example blindness or deafness, 
but had in fact produced a system by the early 1980s which found 
the majority of children in special schooling residing there under the 
category of ESN(M) or maladjusted. 

The new Act stated that: ‘a child has special educational needs if 
he has a learning difficulty which calls for special education 
provision to be made for him’. It defines ‘learning difficulties’ thus: 


(a) if he has a significantly greater difficulty in learning than the 
majority of children of his age; or 


(b) ifhe has a disability which either prevents or hinders him from 
making use of educational facilities of the kind generally 
provided in schools, within the area of the local authority 
concerned, for children of his age; or 
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(c) if he is under the age of five years and is, or would be if special 
educational provision were not made for him, likely to fall 
within paragraph (a) or (b) when over that age. 


It goes on to define special educational provision as meaning that 
when the authority have issued a statement of the child’s special 
educational needs it should determine the provision, making sure it 
is compatible with: 


(a) his receiving the special educational provision that he 
requires; 


(b) the provision of efficient education for the children with 
whom he will be educated; and 


(c) the efficient use of resources.” 


The Local Education Authority has a duty to review the arrange- 
ments made by them for special educational provision. Sections 2 
and 7 of the Act set out a clear agenda for Local Education 
Authorities about the process of integrating children with special 
educational needs into mainstream, although it did not bring with it 
any significant new resources. Some Local Education Authorities 
took the opportunity afforded by the new legislation along with 
falling rolls to reorganise their special education provision in order 
that the emphasis would be more integrative in its approach. 

The Local Education Authority in closing a special school is 
required under section 14 of the Act to give notice of its intentions to 
the Secretary of State, parents, other authorities with children in the 
school and any other interested party. The notice has to specify 
clearly the proposal and timescale of not less than two months. 

Second language issues are specifically excluded from the 
definition of special educational needs as are the needs of the gifted. 

Governors, for their part, need to ensure that special educational 
needs of the registered pupils in the school are being met; that 
teachers are aware of the importance of identifying and providing for 
pupils with special educational needs and that the ‘responsible 
person’ has ensured that knowledge of each child identified with 
special educational needs has been passed on to the appropriate 
teacher(s) who deal with the child. The ‘responsible person’ can be a 
governor though in most cases it is the headteacher or designated 
member of staff, Local Education Authorities are also able to make a 
judgement, in conjunction with parents, about provision other than 
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at school if such provision is more appropriate to the needs of the 
individual. 

It can be seen, therefore, that this legislation fundamentally 
changed the way in which a child with special educational needs was 
viewed from the categorised deficit model (the child is) to the model 
of special educational needs (the child does) and gave formality to a 
more complex process of assessment with clearly laid out pro- 
cedures. Circular 1/83* states: 


the extent to which a learning difficulty hinders a child’s development 
depends not only on the nature and severity of that difficulty, but also on 
the personal resources and attributes of the child, and on the help and 
support he receives at home and at school. A child’s special educational 
needs are thus related to his abilities as well as his disabilities, and to the 
nature of his interaction with his environment. 


The process of assessment 


The Warnock Committee saw a five stage process of assessment 
starting with the classroom teacher, moving on through the school 
management structure, acquiring support from the Local Education 
Authority and culminating, where appropriate, in formal assess- 
ment. Formal assessment has become known as ‘section 5 assess- 
ment’ as its procedures were laid out under section 5 of the 
Education Act 1981. 

Circular 1/83 lays out the general principles of assessment. There 
is a wider obligation on Local Education Authorities to secure that 
Provision is made for children with special educational needs and 
that this should be based on what the child actually does in 
educational terms rather than on his or her disability. It makes clear 
‘the assessment of special educational needs is not an end in itself, 
but a means of arriving at a better understanding of a child’s 
learning difficulties for the practical purpose of providing a guide to 
his education and a basis against which to monitor his progress’, If 
as a result of such ‘informal’ assessment there is a prima facie case 
that the child may have complex or severe learning difficulties then 
section 5 assessment comes into play. 

A Local Education Authority proposing to make an assessment 
under section 5 of the Act is therefore required to serve notice on the 
child’s parents informing them that it proposes to make an 
assessment, the procedure which will be followed in making the 
assessment, the name of the officer of the Local Education Authority 
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from whom further information may be obtained and the right to 
make representations and submit written evidence to the authority 
within a period of not less than twenty-nine days. Given the 
dimensions of assessment as outlined previously, there is a clear 
indication and expectation in Circular 1/83 that parents will have 
been involved with the school previously and should, therefore, not 
be surprised that formal procedures are proposed. Most Local 
Education Authorities and schools take the involvement of parents 
in their child’s education very seriously and the parental contribu- 
tion to the process is crucial. 

The Local Education Authority must at this stage seek the advice 
of an educational psychologist, medical advice and the advice ofa 
teacher who has taught the child at some time in the preceding 
eighteen months. It takes on the role of multi-professional co- 
ordinator and it is not without significance that Circular 1/83 was 
issued not only from the Department of Education and Science but 
jointly from the Department of Health and Social Security as well. 
The Local Education Authority must clearly seek advice from the 
three professionals named above and also in some complex cases, 
from professionals such as speech therapists, physiotherapists or a 
psychiatrist. This advice is usually submitted through the medical 
officer named within the Local Health Authority for these purposes. 
Local Education Authorities develop an appropriate local procedure 
to facilitate the process. 

Through the Circular, the Secretary of State suggested that 
professional advisers should aim to give the appropriate professional 
view of the child’s needs in terms of: 

(a) The relevant aspects of the child’s functioning, including his 
strengths and weaknesses, his relation with his environment at 
home and at school and any relevant aspects of the child’s past 
history; 

(b) The aims to which provision for the child should be directed to 
enable him to develop educationally and increase his inde- 
pendence; 

(c) The facilities and resources recommended to promote the achieve- 
ment of these aims. 

From 1983 the previous ‘SE forms’ were withdrawn and each Local 
Education Authority went about formulating in consultation with 
professionals (often involving health and social services depart- 
ments) the format of evidence collection, assessment and statement- 
ing. All advice needed to be focused on the child and not on 
provision likely to meet the child’s needs. The authorised officer of 
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the Local Education Authority then has the task of determining if 
there is a need for extra provision and of writing a statement of 
special educational needs which identifies the nature and complexity 
of the child’s special educational needs, proposes the special 
educational provision within the local context in order to meet those 
needs, nominates an appropriate school or other arrangements and 
identifies additional non-educational provision. After the statement 
has been drafted, it is then sent to the parents along with all the 
professional advice received for comments as well as advice and 
guidance on the right to make representations and to a meeting with 
the Local Education Authority officer concerned. 

The issue of Circular 1/83 by the DES and DHSS jointly has been 
contentious. Health Authorities have to submit advice on cases of 
special educational needs but often do not have the necessary 
resources available. Case law now seems to indicate that where the 
resource is necessary for the child’s medical condition it is to be 
provided by the Health Authority and where it is purely for 
educational provision the Local Education Authority can be liable 
for the resource cost. Hence some now employ speech therapists.” 

If at this stage the parent agrees with the statement and the 
proposed provision the child is placed accordingly. It should be 
noted that the LEA have a Statutory duty to ensure whatever 
educational provision is prescribed in the statement: in this way the 
maintenance of a statement provides protection for the child in that 
his special needs have to be met. 

If the parent then wishes to appeal under section 8 of the Act, the 
Local Education Authority must make arrangements to facilitate 
parents in this. Such appeals are heard ‘in respect of special 
educational provision specified in the statement’ in the first instance 
by an Appeal Committee constituted under the Education Act 1980. 
The Appeal Committee has the power to do one of two things: 


(a) Confirm the special educational provision specified in the 
statement; or 


(b) remit the case of the Local Authority for further consideration 
in the light of the Committee’s observations. 


At this point the appellant has the right to appeal to the Secretary of 
State who may, ‘after consulting the Local Education Authority 
concerned’: 
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(a) confirm the special education provision specified in the 
statement; 


(b) amend the statement so far as it specifies the special education 
provision and make such other consequential amendments to 
the statement as he considers appropriate; or 


(c) direct the Local Education Authority to cease to maintain the 
statement. 


Reviews and re-assessments 


Under Schedule 1 of the Act, the Local Education Authority is 
required to review statements on an annual basis and Circular 1/83 
makes it clear that such review should form part of the ‘continuous 
assessment, and should include the views of the child’s parents 
wherever possible’ as described earlier. 

Re-assessments are appropriate wherever there have been signifi- 
cant changes in the circumstances of the child and are, in any case, 
required for under Regulation 9 which prescribes: 


that where the LEA maintains a statement in respect of a child whose 
educational needs have not been assessed since before the child reached 
the age of twelve years and six months, they should re-assess those needs 
during the period of one year beginning with the day on which the child 
reaches the age of thirteen years and six months. 


The emphasis of reviews is very much school-focused with re- 
assessment being more formal and driven by the Local Education 
Authority. 


Post-sixteen 


The re-assessment which takes place at around the age of fourteen 
was intended to review provision for the last two years of school life 
and also look to the likely future for the young person beyond the age 
of sixteen. This is inevitably complex bearing in mind the transition 
from school days to adult life, the provision of social services 
placements in social education centres, options available in the 
further education system and in the vocational training system. 
Good practice would indicate that the thirteen-plus re-assessment 
addresses these issues; however, this has never had the fo 
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law behind it. It is likely to be more complex in the future with the 
introduction of National Vocational Qualifications, the rise of the 
Training and Enterprise Councils and the re-organised Youth 
Training system. This could be an opportunity for young adults 
with special educational needs to have more choice then previously. 


New legislation 


Prior to the Education Act 1988, the House of Commons Select 
Committee on Education, Science and the Arts reported on special 
educational needs and the implementation of the Education Act 
1981 in May, 1987. It was critical, among other things, of lack of 
adequate funding for implementation of the 1981 Act; lack of 
systems to allow individual children to carry resources rather than 
the schools which they attended; lack of information from the 
Department of Education and Science regarding the best way of 
meeting Local Education Authority needs and lack of analysis as to 
the relative effectiveness of different models of provision; the loose 
terminology associated with special educational needs which did not 
sufficiently differentiate the more severe 2 per cent from the 20 per 
cent identified by Warnock in terms of their relative needs. The 
main recommendation of the report was clear: 


that a successful implementation of the 1981 Act is very much dependent 
on the development by a Local Education Authority of a clear and 
coherent policy, arrived at in a way which enables it to command the 
support of those — parents, teachers and voluntary organisations which 
are most affected by it. 


The Education Reform Act 1988 


Although the full consequences of the Education Reform Act 1988 
have not yet unfolded, the National Curriculum which, inter alia, is 
required under this legislation is deemed to be for ‘all registered 
pupils at the school of compulsory school age’. It is anticipated, 
therefore, that it will allow most children with special educational 
needs to participate in it. However, there will be some exceptions for 
particular groups of pupils or particular circumstances. Section 4 
permits a specific child to be excepted from the National Curriculum 
in respect of specific activities, for example, handwriting in the case 
of a non-sighted pupil. 
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Section 17 allows the Secretary of State to make regulations 
whereby Irovisions of the National Curriculum may not apply or 
will be modified. For pupils with statements of special educational 
needs, section 18, allows exceptions to be made for all or part of the 
curriculum programme and section 19 allows the individual 
headteacher, in consultation with the governors, to accept an 
individual pupil as an exception provided that he or she specifies an 
operative period for up to six months in the first instance from 
specified parts of the National Curriculum.’® Exceptions to the 
National Curriculum must have specified what ‘alternative’ the 
child is to receive and this must be broad, balanced and relevant 
provision. 

Circular 22/89 states: 

the 1988 Act aims to raise expectations of all pupils, including those with 

statements. Its provisions are intended to ensure that these expectations 

are appropriate, so that all children, including those with special 
educational needs, can benefit to the best of their ability. 


It is worth noting the National Curriculum Council’s view of 
differentiation of the curriculum as adapted from HMI’s discussion 
document:? 


the curriculum has to satisfy two seemingly contrary requirements. On 
the one hand it has to reflect the broad aims of education which hold 
good for all children, whatever their capabilities and whatever the 
schools they attend. On the other hand it has to allow for differences in 
the abilities, aptitudes and needs of children, even of the same age. If itis 
to be effective, the school curriculum must allow for differences.’ 


This means that some children will be working at attainment targets 
significantly different from the majority of children in the same key 
stage. 

There has been some speculation about the effects that local 
management of schools will have on the integration of pupils with 
special educational needs into mainstream schools as outlined under 
the terms of the Education Act 1981. It is perhaps too early to say 
what the full implications of the 1988 Act will reveal and the 
guidance to which most authorities have worked is contained in 
Circular 7/88, Local management of schools.” Suffice it to say that 
at this stage of development, Local Education Authorities have a 
choice of either delegating provision for pupils with statements of 
special educational needs in ordinary schools via the formula or, 
alternatively, retaining duties under the Education Act 1981 for 
meeting the provisions set out in the statement centrally. 
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It is clear that the law on the National Curriculum and the 
guidance of Circular 22/89 could be very positive indeed for 
children’s curriculum entitlement in the cases of special educational 
needs. The balance between curriculum entitlement and resources 
under local management of schools and the guidance of Circular 
7/88 and its interpretation will be critical in the next four years. Two 
scenarios could develop: one would see more children with special 
educational needs in mainstream education; the other would see the 
same children back in their special schools from whence they came 
in the 1970s. Clearly this is an area which the integrationalists can 
influence in the next few years. 
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3 Assessments, statements 
and appeal procedures 


Introduction 


The Education Act 1981 made important changes to the law on the 
provision of education to children with special educational needs. Its 
provision required the involvement of parents in assessment 
procedures and gives scope for the involvement of voluntary bodies. 
Under section 5(i) of the Act, Local Education Authorities have a 
duty to make an assessment of those children in their area with 
special educational needs which require, or may require, the LEA to 
determine the appropriate special educational provision. Section 
7(ii) of the Act requires LEAs to arrange that the special educational 
provision specified in a statement is made for the child, unless the 
parent has made suitable arrangements. 


House of Commons Education, Science and Arts Com- 
mittee on Special Educational Needs: implementation of 
the Education Act 1981 


This report was published in 1987, the first part containing the main 
findings of the Committee with a number of recommendations 
which are directed at the Department of Education and Science and 
at Local Education Authorities, and the second part consists of 
written evidence from ninety-seven groups and individuals. With 
regard to meeting the wider range of special educational needs, the 
Select Committee was clearly doubtful about the value of allocating 
additional teaching hours to individual pupils as had previously 
been the case in many Local Education Authorities. The recom- 
mendation in the report is for the systematic allocation of teaching 
time to meet the wider range of special educational needs. The 
report recognised the need to distinguish between support and 
advice, and also the need to make it clear to schools which 
constitutes appropriate additional provision in meeting the child’s 
special needs. With regard to the statutory procedures for assess- 
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ments and making statements, a number of difficulties and problems 
were identified in sections 32 to 36 and the conclusion was, ‘We are 
in no doubt that aspects of the present system are not working 
satisfactorily’. 


Circular No 22/89 


This Circular from the Department of Education and Science in 
September, 1989, reviewed the implementation of the provisions in 
the 1981 Act relating to: the making of assessments and statements 
of special educational needs in the light of experience since 1981; the 
report of the House of Commons Education, Science and Arts Select 
Committee Implementation of the Education Act 1981; and the 
provisions in the Education Reform Act 1988 concerning the 
introduction of the National Curriculum, local management of 
schools and the establishment of grant-maintained schools. This 
Circular replaced the DES Circular 1/83, Health Circular HC(83) 
(3) and Local Authority Circular LAC(83)2. 


Identification 


It is axiomatic that before a child who has, or may have, special 
educational needs can be assessed, those needs must be identified. 
Section 4 of the Act places upon LEAs a general duty to identify 
such children for whom they are responsible. This responsibility 
extends to children up to the age of 19 years registered in schools 
maintained by the home and other LEAs, pupils in schools not 
maintained by the home or any other LEA, and providing due 
information has been given, pupils not falling within any of these 
Categories including children who are under the age of 2 years or 
over compulsory school age. Local authorities also have specific 
responsibilities for pupils with special educational needs aged 
between 2 and 5 years. 

It is clear that all pupils who attend special schools or specialist 
units require the protection of a statement of special educational 
needs under the Education Act 1981, and these pupils would equate 
with the 2 per cent of the school population as indicated in the 
Warnock Report. What is less clear is how far Local Education 
Authorities should be making formal assessments and maintaining 
statements on pupils with special educational needs attending 
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mainstream schools. Local Education Authorities and school 
governors have duties towards this larger group of pupils with 
special educational needs under the Act, but whether formal 
assessment procedures should be initiated and statements main- 
tained has often been the source of much disagreement between 
Local Education Authorities, schools and parents. This particularly 
applies to pupils with specific learning difficulties, where parents 
frequently request specialist educational placement. 


Definition of assessment 


Circular 22/89 emphasises that when it is thought that a child may 
need special educational provision, the positive and constructive 
approach is to focus on his or her needs, rather than on disabilities. 
An assessment of special educational needs is not an end in itself, 
but is the first step towards a better understanding of a child’s 
learning difficulties for the practical purpose of providing guidance 
for the education needed and establishing a basis upon which to 
monitor the child’s progress. When carrying out assessments, LEAs 
should ensure that clear distinctions are made between the 
following: 


1. The child’s relevant past and present levels of functioning, 
emotional state and interests and how these represent resources 
and deficiencies in relation to the educational demands which 
will be made upon the child. 


2. The analysis of the child’s consequent learning difficulties. 


3. The specification of goals for change in the child and environ- 
ment (including school, home and the wider community). 


4. The specification of the child’s requirements for different kinds of 
approaches, facilities or resources, in order to facilitate access to 
the National Curriculum, with any modifications or disapplica- 


tions considered essential. 
5. The perceptions and wishes of the parents and child. 


6. The special educational provision and services required to meet 
the identified needs. 
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Formal and informal assessments 


The Warnock Report contained the recommendation ‘that there 
should be five stages of assessment and that a child’s special needs 
should be assessed at one or more of these stages as appropriate’. 
Warnock divided the five stages into two principal categories: 


(a) school-based stages of assessment, stages | to 3; and 


(b) multi-professional assessment, stages 4 and 5. 


Formal assessment procedures under the Education Act 1981 
constitute stages 4 and 5 of the Warnock recommendations, and 
stages 1 to 3 are more informal assessments that are school-based. 
Good practice would always require that any child should be the 
subject of assessment under stages 1 to 3 before the formal 
assessment procedures are initiated. 


Parents as partners 


The theme of parents as partners is one which runs throughout the 
whole of the Education Act 1981, and sections 5, 7 and 8 of the Act 
lay down the procedures under which parents may make representa- 
tions and submit evidence to the LEA as part of the process of 
determining their child’s specal educational needs. To encourage 
the co-operation and involvement of parents, LEAs should provide 
them with written information about their rights and duties as 
parents, and the duties of the LEA together with details of the 
special educational provision available. LEAs are now encouraged 
to have written guidelines for parents to assist them in their 
contribution to the assessment. LEAs should also have guidance 
leaflets available in appropriate other languages for ethnic groups. 
Parents and the child, where practicable, should be helped and 
encouraged to participate in the assessment of the child’s special 
educational needs, and LEAs should encourage parents to bring an 
adviser or a friend for support at meetings where their child is being 
discussed. It is very important that Local Education Authorities 
generate an atmosphere of genuine care and concern. 


The duty to assess 


The Act states that LEAs should make an assessment if they are of 
the opinion that a child for whom they are responsible has, or 
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probably has, special educational needs which require that special 
educational provision should be made for him or her. 


Initial stages 

The first step which the LEA must take, if it is proposed to assess a 
pupil’s special educational needs, is to serve notice on the child’s 
parents in accordance with section 5(iii), before any other action is 
taken. This written notice must contain the following four essential 
pieces of information: 


(a) the fact that the LEA is proposing to make an assessment; 
(b) the procedure which it will be following in making it; 


(c) the name of an officer of the LEA from whom further 
information may be obtained; and 


(d) the parents’ right to make representations, and submit written 
evidence to the LEA within a period of not less than twenty-nine 
days from the date on which the notice was served. 


The serving of this formal notice should never be the first 
indication to a parent that the child has learning difficulties. Before 
the notice is issued there should usually be a period of initial 
assessment and every possible effort should be made to effect initial 
contacts between the teachers, or any other professional making the 
referral, and the child’s parent. It may be very useful for the names 
of voluntary bodies or organisations to be given to parents at this 
stage. 

Many LEAs have prepared an information booklet for parents to 
accompany the notice giving details of the procedures followed 
during the assessment and general information about the facilities 
and educational provision available to children and young people 
with special educational needs. In addition, parents should already 
have access to the booklets or leaflets, which the LEA publishes 
annually, setting out information about the services provided 
generally by the LEA and also by the Health Authority and other 
local authority services. 

Wherever possible, assessment should take place in surroundings 
familiar to the child, either at home or at school. If the pupil is 
already attending a mainstream school, with or without additional 
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support, then this would probably be most appropriate for the 
assessment. 

The twenty-nine day period in which parents may respond to the 
notice is significant only inasmuch as it is just short of one month, 
but long enough for parents to reflect on and consider the impact of 
the substance of the notice. In practice, experience has so far shown 
that parents do not require such a protracted period within which to 
respond, since many opt to reply by return of post and more often 
than not positively. Parents are entitled in law to reverse or amend 
their initial response in the light of further reflection. 

‘Parent’ is defined in section 114(i) of the Education Act 1944 to 
include a guardian and every person who has the actual custody of 
the child or young person. It is important to recognise the width of 
this definition. The Government are proposing in the Children Act 
1989 to amend the definition of ‘parent’ in the 1944 Act, and this will 
be the subject of additional guidance in due course. 


The notification 


Section 5(iv) of the Education Act 1981 states that ifat the end of the 
twenty-nine day period the LEA considers it appropriate, having 
taken account of any evidence or representations the parents have 
made, the educational needs of the child concerned shall be 
assessed. Section 5(v) stipulates that the LEA must write to the 
parents informing them of the decision to proceed with the formal 
assessment and of the reasons for making it. This second official 
communication between the LEA and the parents is known as the 
‘notification’. Copies of the notification must be sent to an officer in 
the Social Services Department, designated for this purpose, and the 
designated nursing officer in the Health Authority. 

If the LEA decides not to assess the special educational needs of 
the child at any time after serving the initial notice, the parents must 
be notified of this decision in writing in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 5(x). Good practice would also require that the 
parents be informed in writing of the reasons for this decision. 


Seeking advice 


Once the decision has been taken that the assessment will proceed, 
LEAs must then seek educational, medical and psychological 
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advice, together with advice from any other source they consider 
desirable in making an assessment under the Education Act 1981. 
‘Advice’ must be written advice on the features of the case which are 
relevant to and which affect the child’s special educational needs 
and on the ways of meeting those needs. The LEA must provide all 
professionals with copies of any representations or evidence sub- 
mitted by or on behalf of the child’s parent, including any written 
summary or oral representations. There is no prescribed form in 
which advice should be presented by the LEA, but in accordance 
with the Regulations, it should be written. 

Clearly a satisfactory and speedy conclusion to the assessment 
and statement process is in the child’s interest, and much concern 
has been expressed since 1983 at the length of time necessitated by 
the formal assessment procedures. Circular 22/89 recommends that 
the period of time from the initial notification that an assessment 
might be necessary to the production of the draft statement for the 
parents’ consideration should not exceed six months. 

It is likely that many Local Education Authorities will have great 
difficulty in complying with the Secretary of State’s expectation in 
this matter. First, many authorities require clear evidence of an 
appropriate in-school assessment and response before giving con- 
sideration to formal assessment procedures, and this is in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Warnock Report. In the 
majority of cases these in-school procedures may appropriately take 
some months to complete. Second, Local Education Authorities are 
often constrained by factors beyond their control; for example, 
waiting for specialist medical or nursing reports. There may also 
legitimately be a period of time between the completion of the formal 
assessment and the Local Education Authority being in a position to 
send a draft statement of special educational needs to the parents. 

The purpose of collecting the evidence is to enable the LEA to 
prepare a draft statement about the child’s needs and ways of 
meeting them, if this is appropriate. 


Educational advice 


Educational advice should be sought from the headteachers of all 
the schools the child has attended at some time in the preceding 
eighteen months. The headteacher may consult other teachers who 
have taught the child during that period, and must do so when he or 
she has not personally taught the child. Where it is thought that the 
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child may have a sensory impairment, the headteacher’s advice 
must be given after consultation with a person who is qualified to 
teach deaf or blind children, if the headteacher is not so qualified. If 
the child is not attending school, the educational advice must be 
sought from someone with experience of teaching children with 
special educational needs. Circular 22/89 suggests that evidence of 
assessments made under the National Curriculum arrangements 
may be relevant in submitting educational advice. 


Medical and other health advice 


This should be sought from the medical officer designated for this 
purpose by the District Health Authority. The medical officer 
should co-ordinate information from all the doctors concerned in the 
assessment of the child’s special educational needs which will be 
attached at Appendix D to the statement. Any psychiatric advice 
would also be included with the medical advice, and Circular 22/89 
recommends that advice about non-medical support services pro- 
vided by the health authority (for example all therapy and nursing 
services) should also be sought through the medical officer and 
collected and passed in full to the Local Education Authority to be 
attached at Appendix G to the statement. 


Psychological advice 


This must be sought from an educational psychologist employed by 
the Local Education Authority, or from a Person engaged as an 
educational psychologist for a particular case. In many cases, and 
particularly with pupils with specific learning difficulties, parents 
may submit independent advice received from an educational 
Psychologist, and the Local Education Authority must give this 
advice due consideration. Any particular advice from a clinical 
psychologist should be channelled through an educational psycholo- 
gist. Circular 22/89 also recommends that Local Education Authori- 
ties should provide the services of an educational psychologist to 
pupils in grant-maintained schools. 


Parental representations 


These may be submitted directly by the parent or may take the form 
of evidence submitted by another person or organisation acting on 
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the parents’ behalf. The parental contribution, based on informal, 
intimate and detailed knowledge of the child’s personal character- 
istics and needs, may include the opinion of others known to the 
child, and it provides an important complement to the professional 
advice. It is often very beneficial for parents at any stage in the 
process to have the opportunity to consult with an officer from the 
Local Education Authority. 


Other advice 


When the Local Education Authority notifies the parent of the 
decision to assess a child’s special educational needs, a copy of the 
notification should be sent to an officer nominated for this purpose 
by the Social Services Department. This is intended to enable them 
to consider whether they know of any problem affecting the child in 
their respective disciplines and to indicate to Local Education 
Authorities whether they have information relevant to the assess- 
ment of the child’s special educational needs. Advice may also be 
sought and submitted, where appropriate, from District Handicap 
Teams, Community Mental Handicap Teams, local child, adoles- 
cent and family psychiatric services, the Educational Welfare 
Service, or any other agency that may be professionally concerned 
with the child. 


Role of parents during the assessment period 


Parents should be encouraged at all times to feel that they are 
partners in the process of assessment. Paragraph 2(4) of Schedule 1 
to the Education Act 1981 gives parents the right to be present at 
any examinations, whether medical or otherwise, for assessment 
purposes and prescribes a penalty which may be payable by parents 
who refuse to allow their child to be examined. It is better for the 
Local Education Authority to seek the parent’s co-operation, rather 
than to advise him or her at the outset of statutory penalties for 
failing to allow the child to be examined. Parents should be made 
aware that some forms of psychological testing might best be carried 
out without the presence of any observers, although they may insist 
on exercising their right to attend. 
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Completion of the assessment 


The ultimate responsibility for formulating an assessment of the 
child’s special educational needs rests with the Local Education 
Authority, and when all the necessary advice has been received the 
assessment has been completed. It is likely that in the majority of 
cases the completion of a formal assessment will then lead on to a 
Draft Statement of Special Educational Needs being prepared and 
sent to the parents. In a number of cases, however, it may be the 
view of the Local Education Authority either that a draft statement 
is unnecessary, or that the best interests of the child will not be 
served by the preparation of a Draft Statement. In these cases the 
Local Education Authority must notify the parent of the decision not 
to issue a Draft Statement and of their right of appeal against such a 
decision. The appeal at this stage must be made by the parent to the 
Secretary of State for Education and Science, who may direct the 
Local Education Authority to reconsider its decision. 


Preparation of a statement of special educational needs 


There are two stages in the preparation of a statement, namely: 


(a) the proposed or Draft Statement, on which the parent’s 
comments must be invited; and 


(b) the final Statement. 


Section 7(3) of the Education Act 1981 requires the Local Education 
Authority to submit the Draft Statement to the parent informing 
him or her of the right to make representations within fifteen 
calendar days and to ask for an interview to discuss the Draft 
Statement with an officer of the Education Authority. Such a 
meeting is the parents’ Opportunity to question the Authority’s 
advisers and gain further information on their reasoning, to put his 
or her own point of view, and to challenge the proposals if so desired. 
Then if the parent, having attended the meeting or meetings, 
disagrees with any part of the Draft Statement, he or she may 
require the Local Education Authority to arrange further joint 
consideration with the person or persons who provided the Local 
Education Authority with the relevant advice or with some other 
appropriate person. Circular 22/89 advises that the language of the 
statement should be clear, concise and jargon-free, and if necessary, 
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the Local Education Authority should consider issuing the state- 
ment in an appropriate mother-tongue. Precise reference to the 
child’s current educational attainment and general development is 
needed to enable progress to be monitored, reviewed and reassessed 
against specific aims and objectives. While some variation of the 
form of the statement is allowed, what is important is that it should 
be accurate and communicate its meaning unequivocally to parents 


and teachers. 


The statement is in five sections: 


1, Introduction 


This will identify relevant details about the child who is the 
subject of the statement, including the child’s parents or 
guardians, and the Social Services Department if the child is in 
their care. 


. Special educational needs 


This section should summarise the needs identified by all the 
professionals who submitted their advice, with due account being 
taken of the views of the parents. Copies of the reports of all of the 
professionals who submitted their advice must be appended to 
the statement, since all this information forms part of the 
statement. Where the advice received from the professional 
advisers is in accord and the local Education Authority adopts 
this as their assessment, they should state this in section 2 of the 
statement, together with a summary of the child’s needs and 
functions. If there is any doubt or conflicting professional advice, 
the Local Education Authority should state in section 2 their 
decision regarding special educational needs, and the reasons for 
it. Circular 22/89 advises that section 2 of the statement should 
provide a clear description of the child’s functioning — what the 
child can do as well as what he or she cannot do — along with 
details of the educational and developmental objectives the child 
is expected to achieve, stating which are short- and which are 
longer-term. 


. Special educational provision 


This section specifies the form of educational provision which 
should be made for the child, in response to the special 
educational needs that have been identified in section 2. The 
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Local Education Authority is legally bound to provide whatever 
is specified in section 3, and Circular 22/89 advises that the 
provision should be specified clearly in terms of facilities and 
equipment staffing arrangements, teaching methods and ap- 
proaches. Where relevant, educational environment and access 
and, ifnecessary, transport should also be specified. In accord- 
ance with section 18 of the Education Act 1988 this section 
should also specify any exceptional arrangements modifying the 
application of the National Curriculum to the individual pupil, 
and any exceptional arrangements disapplying any aspect of the 
National Curriculum from the individual pupil. If no modifica- 
tion or exemption is shown in section 3, then maintained schools 
are obliged to offer all the subjects of the National Curriculum 
without modification for that pupil at a level appropriate to the 
pupil’s ability. 


4. Appropriate school or other arrangements 


This section should contain a description of the type of school 
which the child should attend, or the provision to be made if the 
child is to be educated otherwise than at school, If the name of 
the school is known, then it should be stated, unless the parents 
will be meeting the costs themselves. Very often the named school 
will be the child’s present school, and the general principle that 
pupils should be educated in accordance with their parents’ 
wishes as set out in section 76 of the Education Act 1944 
continues to apply. Where the Local Education Authority has 
selected a school which is suitable to make the special educational 
provision which the child needs, it is not obliged to meet the 
parents’ wishes for a placement in another school in their area, a 
school in another Local Education Authority, a grant-maintained 
school, a fee paying school, or a school with particular religious or 
cultural affiliations, although it may be willing to consider such a 
request. 


5. Additional non-educational provision 


This section must contain details of any provision which will be 
made by the Health Authority, the Social Services Department, 
or some other body to support the child’s education, if the Local 
Education Authority believes that advantage should be taken of 
such provision. This is an area that has caused considerable 
difficulties and concerns since the implementaton of the Educa- 
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tion Act 1981 particularly in the area of the provision of speech 
therapy. Although paragraph 83 of Schedule 12 to the Education 
Act 1988 makes it clear that Local Education Authorities may 
provide such services, including speech therapy, this docs not 
remove any responsibility which rests with Health Authorities and 
Social Services Departments. In the specific case of the provision 
of speech therapy, the situation now is that speech therapy 
provision could be considered as either educational or non- 
educational provision, and the authority which has responsibility 
for providing the service depends upon whether the provision is 
written into section 3 or section 5 of the statement. 


The proposed statement is dated and signed by a senior officer of 
the authority, and since it is a legal document the name appearing at 
the bottom of the statement should be the person who actually 
signed it. The proposed statement should then be sent to the parents 
with an explanation of their rights as to what may happen next. If 
the parents disagree with any part of the proposed statement, they 
may, within a period of fifteen calendar days, starting on the day it 
was received by them, make representations to the authority about 
its contents and ask for a meeting to discuss it with a senior officer of 
the Local Authority, If the parents still disagree with any part of the 
assessment after this meeting has taken place, they have a further 
fifteen days in which to ask for a meeting with the person or persons 
whose advice they do not accept and the Local Education Authority 
must comply with this request. After taking into account any 
representations which the parents may have made regarding the 
Draft Statement, the Local Education Authority may: 


(a) issue the statement to the parents in the form originally 
proposed; or 
(b) make a statement in a modified form; or 


(c) decide not to make a statement. 


The Local Education Authority must inform the parents in writing 
about which of the options it decides to follow, and why, then send 
to the parents a copy of the substantive final version of the 
statement. At this time parents must also be informed in writing of 
their right to appeal against the special educational provision 
specified for their child in section 3 of the statement. If the parents 
wish to appeal against the name of the school as specified in section 
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4 of the statement, this has to be considered under section 68 of the 
Education Act 1944. Parents should also be informed of the name of 
the person to whom they can apply for information and advice about 
their child’s special educational needs. The Act does not prescribe 
the identity of this person but Local Education Authorities should 
ensure that the named person has sufficient knowledge and 
experience of the education service to be familiar with the kinds of 
difficulties encountered by children with special educational needs, 
and is likely to be able to establish good relationships with parents. 


Confidentiality 


The contents of the statement, including all the appendices, remain 
confidential and cannot by the regulations be disclosed to any 
parties without the parents’ consent, with the following exceptions: 


(a) toa person or persons who in the opinion of the Local Education 
Authority would benefit from such knowledge in the educational 
interests of the child; or 


(b) for the purposes of an appeal under section 8 of the Act; or 


(c) for relevant research purposes on the understanding that in any 
publication the anonymity of the child and parents is preserved; 
or 


(d) for the purposes of any Criminal proceedings or on the order of 
any court; or 


(e) to facilitate any investigation which the Ombudsman may be 
entitled to make in relation to maladministration. 


The Regulations also require that so far as it is reasonably 
practicable, arrangements shall be made to ensure that unauthor- 
ised persons do not have access to the statements or their associated 
documents. 


Requests for assessment 


Any parent has the right to ask for an assessment of his or her child’s 
educational needs, and the Local Education Authority responsible 
for the child must comply with such a request, unless in the 
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authority’s opinion it is unreasonable. It would be incumbent upon 
Local Education Authorities to provide parents with an adequate 
explanation if it were decided not to initiate the normal assessment 
procedures. Similarly, a parent whose child is already the subject of 
a statement may ask the authority to arrange for a reassessment of 
the child’s educational needs under section 5 of the Act, and once 
again the Local Education Authority must comply with the request, 
unless it is satisfied that assessment would be inappropriate. These 
conditions, set out in section 9(2) could be invoked by parents where 
there is a possibility that the child’s needs may have changed, but 
there is also protection for the Local Education Authority not to 
proceed if those involved with the child believe that no purpose 
would be served by a full assessment at that stage. 


Re-assessments 


A re-assessment should take place when there has been a significant 
change in a child’s circumstances and may occur after an Annual 
Review, on the instructions of the headteacher, or on a request from 
the parent. Children with statements who have not been assessed 
since before the age of 12% years should be reassessed within a year 
of being 131 years. This is to make proper arrangements for the rest 
of the pupil’s school career, prepare the pupil for adult life, and 
agree what further education, vocational training, or employment 
would be the most suitable. Schools should always be sensitive to the 
changing needs and circumstances of their pupils and Local 
Education Authorities and schools should be prepared to transfer 
pupils between schools to meet such changes as appropriate. : 

In assessing the future needs of young people with disabilities 
after their fourteenth birthday, Local Education Authorities must 
keep in close contact with parents, the young people themselves, and 
Social Services Departments in accordance with the Disabled 
Persons Act 1986. Social Services Departments must carry out a 
multi-disciplinary assessment of the young person before they leave 
full-time education. 


Reviews 


Local Education Authoritics are under an obligation to review a 
Statement of special educational needs once a year, and this review 
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should check if the provision within the statement is actually 
meeting the identified needs of the pupil. The review should be 
based on reports by the school, teachers and other appropriate 
professionals, the parents, and where practicable, the child. Al- 
though it is not mandatory, good practice would suggest that 
parents should be invited and encouraged to attend their child’s 
annual review. For those pupils who are placed within special 
schools, the option of a transfer to a mainstream school placement 
with support should normally be considered as part of the review. 


Appeals 


The Education Act 1981 emphasises throughout the right of parents 
to know what is being considered for their children, to have access to 
accurate and relevant information, to be able to put forward their 
own views and preferences, and to appeal against the decisions of 
the authority. The procedures under the Education Act 1981 include 
many opportunities for the discussion of problems between parents 
and the Local Education Authority, and it is clearly desirable that 
disputes should be resolved informally, as early as possible, and at 
local level. In all cases it is encouraged that appeals to the Secretary 
of State for Education and Science should be seen as a last resort. 

There are five specific circumstances in which parents may appeal 
against the decision of a Local Education Authority: 


1. Where the Local Education Authority has decided not to assess a 
pupil under section 5 of the Education Act 1981, the parents may 


complain to the Secretary of State under section 68 or 99 of the 
Education Act 1944, 


2. Following a formal assessment of special educational needs under 
section 5, if the Local Education Authority decides not to 
maintain a statement, the parent can appeal in writing to the 
Secretary of State. Under this section, the Secretary of State may 
require the authority to reconsider its position, but cannot 
require it to come to a different conclusion. 


3. If the Local Education Authority docs maintain a Draft 
Statement, but the parent disagrees with the special educational 
provision as specified in section 3 of that statement, the parent 
may appeal to a local appeal committee which is constituted in 
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the same way as an appeal committee under the Education Act 
1980. If the local appeal committee disagrees with the authority’s 
provision, it can remit the case to the authority for reconsider- 
ation in the light of the committee’s observations, and while the 
authority must reconsider its decision, it is not bound to change 
1t. 


4. A new provision under section 8, as amended by paragraph 84 of 
Schedule 12 to the Education Act 1988, adds to the parents’ 
rights of appeal. Where the Local Education Authority amend 
the special educational provision in an existing statement, 
including the modification or disapplication of all or part of the 
National Curriculum, the parent may appeal as described above 
and the Local Education Authority must tell the parent of the 
right to do so. 


5. Following an appeal to a local appeal committee, if the parent 
still remains dissatisfied, he or she may appeal to the Secretary of 
State. The Secretary of State then has the following options: 


(a) to confirm the specified provision; 


(b) to amend the statement so far as it specifies the special 
educational provision; 


(c) to make such other consequential amendments to the 
statement as are considered to be appropriate; and 


(d) to direct the Local Education Authority to cease to maintain 
the statement. 


Local appeal committees which are considering appeals should 
include members who have relevant knowledge of the range of 
provision for special educational needs. Committees should be 
convened and conducted in accordance with the recommendations 
on procedural and constitutional practice included in the Code of 
Practice on Appeals prepared by the Council on Tribunals and the 
Local Authority Associations. Any reports presented to the Appeal 
Committee must also be made available to the child’s parents who 
may seek disclosure of documents. Similarly, any further evidence 
provided by the parents must also be made available to the Local 
Education Authority, who should ensure that it is passed on to the 
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appeal committee. 

When the Secretary of State is considering appeals under sections 
5 and 8, both the Local Education Authority and the parent will 
have the opportunity to present their version of the facts and be 
enabled to comment on all relevant material presented to the 
Secretary of State by the other party, 


Transfers 


When a child with a statement moves from the area of the Local 
Education Authority which made the Statement (the old authority) 
to the area of another Local Education Authority (the new 
authority), the old authority shall transfer the statement to the new 
authority, They must also transfer any opinion they may have 
received under the Disabled Persons Act 1986 that the child is 
disabled. The new authority then has a duty to identify the child 
under section 4 and to assess his or her needs under section 5, and 
where they propose to amend the special educational provision to be 
made for the child, the new authority must serve notice on the 
child’s parents and seck the parents’ views. Where the old authority 
consider that the child’s special educational needs have not 
changed, it will be open to them to advise the new authority that the 
advice appended to the statement should apply, and to include any 
additional relevant information derived from annual reviews. 
Schools are well placed to make parents aware of the implications of 
their proposed move for the educational Provision to be made for 
children in the new Local Education Authority. 


Ages of children to whom these procedures apply 


The Education Act 1981 applies to all children from birth to 16 
years, plus all pupils who remain on at school until 19 years of age. 


years of age, and young people over 16 years of age, as specified in 
the Educations Acts 1981 and 1988. 
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Grant-maintained schools, independent schools, non- 
maintained special schools and city technology colleges 


Local Education Authorities must ensure that the special educa- 
tional provision listed in a pupil's statement is provided, and if the 
school named in the statement is one of the above, rather than one 
maintained by the Local Education Authority, then the governors 
and head teacher of that school are responsible for the admission 
arrangements, Grant-maintained schools should continue the ad- 
missions policy in place before their change of status and observe the 
requirements of the Education Act 1981. The Local Education 
Authority must extend its educational psychologist service to such 
schools and provide direct to school and pupil any additional or 
extra support as specified in the statement. The Local Education 
Authority is also obliged to carry out annual reviews and the 13+ re- 
assessment of pupils with statements, 


Conclusion 


The detailed assessment and appeal procedures as indicated above 
have been criticised on a number of counts, The main criticisms 
have been that the procedures are too complex for parents to 
understand, take too long, and parents have been overwhelmed by 
the formality and bureaucracy inevitably involved, While it must be 
accepted that there is some substance in these criticisms, and there 
is clearly a great deal of room for improvement, there would seem to 
be two distinct advantages of the procedures. First, no recom- 
mendations can be made regarding appropriate special educational 
provision for a pupil with special needs until all the advice and 
information that can be gathered on the pupil is known both to the 
Local Education Authority and to the parents. Second, parents are 
now given much more detailed information on the special educa- 
tional needs of their child, and do have genuine rights of appeal if 
they are dissatisfied with the arrangements that the Local Education 
Authority has made. 
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Appendices to Chapter 3 


Appendix 3.1 


The procedure for assessment of pupils with special educational 
needs as devised by a Local Education Authority under section 5 of 
the Education Act 1981: 


. The formal section 5 Assessment and Statement comes at the end of a 


continuum of assessment procedures, the majority of which take place in 
the child’s school. Once a decision has been taken that a child has severe 
or complex learning difficulties, formal procedures will be initiated by 
the Director of Education. 


Principal Officer (Special Educational Needs) acting on behalf of the 
Director of education. 


2. 


ii) 


3. 


The Director of Education writes to parents informing them of the 
proposed assessment. This letter will not be the first indication to a 
parent that his child has learning difficulties. Before the formal notice is 
issued, every possible effort will be made to effect initial contacts between 
the teacher, or any other professional making the referral, and the child’s 
parents. 


(i) that the LEA proposes to make a formal assessment of their child; 

(ii) the procedure to be followed in making it; 

(iii) the name of the Principal Officer (Special Educational Needs) from 
whom further information may be obtained; 

(iv) of their right to make representations within a period of not less than 
29 days. 


i) Where the child is in care it is for the Director of Social Services to 
. involve the child’s natural parent according to the circumstances of 


Gi each case. : 
T The word ‘guardian’ may be substituted for parent throughout this 


n; Paper. 


If any representations have been received these must be considered by 
the PO(SEN). 
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4. If the decision is to proceed with an assessment then the parents should 
be notified and given the reasons for the assessment, and asked if they 
wish to contribute to it. 


5. The minimum statutory advice the LEA must seek is: 


(i) Educational; 
(ii) Medical; 
(iii) Psychological. 


It is for the PO(SEN) to decide what other professional advice might be 
required in order to arrive at a satisfactory assessment. Copies of the letter 
informing parents of the LEA’s intention to assess should be sent to a 
nursing officer (paragraph 13 of DHSS Circular HN(82(9)) and to an officer 
nominated for this purpose by the Social Services Department. 


All advisers should be given: 


(a) a copy of D.E.S. Circ. 1/83 and have their attention drawn, in 
particular, to Sections 21 to 25 and O73 

(b) a copy of Annex 2 to Circ. 1/83; 

(c) details of any representations made by the parents; 

(d) any relevant information from the child’s school. 


The advice, which is to be given to the Education Department in writing, 
should be such that it may either be included on the assessment form 
without amendment, or be in two parts such that one section may be 
transcribed directly on to the form and the other attached as an Appendix. 
Advice from each group of professionals must be co-ordinated by one of 
them. In the case of medical and nursing advice, the co-ordinator must be 
the officer designated for that purpose by the Health Authority, and in the 
case of psychological advice the LEA’s Chief Educational Psychologist. 


NB 

i) Parents have a right to be Present at examinations and involved, 
wherever possible in the assessment. 

ii) All reports should be copied to the other professionals involved in the 
assessment. 


If the PO(SEN) is not satisfied with any of the advice received in that the 
advice is not clear or there is conflicting advice, he must consult with the 
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Does 
child have 
special needs? 
5(1) 


NO 


YES 


Do 
parents 
agree to 


Review 
at 2 years 
of age 

6(1) 


Is 
child over 2? 
4(2) 


Serve notice 
of proposed 
assessment 
5(3)(a) 


LEA to make 
appropriate 
statement 


Consider representation 
from parents - 5(3)(d) 


Inform parents 
of non-assessment 
5(10) 


assessment 
appropriate? 
5(4) 


Notify parents of reason 
for assessment 5(5) 


Arrange for assessment 
to be made 5(5) 
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6. Where PO(SEN) decides that a draft statement is required he shall 
complete Sections I to V of the attached ‘Statement of Special 
Educational Needs’, 

If boarding or out-Borough provision is suggested the case will have to 
be referred to the Special Cases Officers’ Panel. 

NB 

Wherever possible the parents should be able to visit any school being 

considered for the child. 


7. PO(SEN) sends a copy of ‘draft’ statement to the child’s parents together 
with a written explanation of the parents’ right to: 
(i) make representations; 
(ii) ask for an interview to discuss the ‘draft’ statement with the 

PO(SEN). 

If after such a meeting the parent disagrees with any part of the 
assessment they may require the LEA to arrange a further meeting with 
the professional adviser or with some other appropriate person within 15 
days. 

NB 

In some cases the ‘draft’ statement should be delivered to the parents by 

someone who could explain it to them. 


8. PO(SEN) sends a copy of the final statement to the parents and informs 


them of: 

(i) their right of appeal in accordance with Section 8 of the Education 
Act 1981; 

(ii) the name of the person to whom they may apply for information 
and advice. 


9. PO(SEN) to obtain, where necessary, financial approval in order to 
carry Out recommendation(s) within the statement. 


10. PO(SEN) to arrange provision in accordance with the statement. 


11. Reviews to be carried out at least annually in accordance with 
arrangements made by the PO(SEN), 

Re-assessments to be initiated by the PO(SEN): 

(i) where there has been a significant change in the circumstances of 
the child; 

(ii) asa result of an annual review or in compliance with a request 
from the parent; 

(iii) where the LEA maintains a statement on a child whose 
educational needs have not been assessed since before the child 
reached the age of 12 yrs 6 mths there must be a re-assessment 
during the period of | year beginning with the day on which the 
child reaches 13 yrs 6 mths, 

NB 
The arrangements for keeping statements must ensure that unauthorised 
persons do not have access to them, 


Source: Croydon Education Committee 
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Appendix 3.2 

This consists of four Annexes as indicated in Circular 22/89, as 
follows: 

3.2.1. Advice on special educational needs: suggested checklist. 

3.2.2. Statement of special educational needs. 

3.2.3. Appendices to the statement of special educational needs. 


3.2.4. What Local Education Authorities need to tell parents of 
children with special educational needs, first about the 1981 
Education Act, and second, about the Education Reform 
Act 1988. 

Appendix 3.2.1 


Advice on special educational needs: suggested checklist 
Description of the child’s functioning 
1. Description of the child’s strengths and weaknesses 


Physical state and functioning 
(physical health, developmental function, mobility, hearing, 
vision and continence) 


Emotional state 
(link between stress, emotions and physical state) 


Cognitive functioning 


Communication skills 
(verbal comprehension, expressive language, speech) 


Perceptual and motor skills 
Adaptive skills 

Personal and social skills 
Approaches and attitudes to learning 
Educational attainments 

Self-image and interests 


Behaviour 
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2. Factors in the child’s environment which lessen or contribute to 
his or her needs 


In the home and family, and including the language of the home 
At school 


Elsewhere 
3. Relevant aspects of the child’s history 


Personal 
Medical 


Educational 


Aims of provision 
1. General areas of development 


(Reference should be made to the relevant attainment targets of 
the National Curriculum wherever possible.) 


Physical development 
(e.g. to develop self-care skills) 


Motor development 
(e.g. to improve co-ordination of hand and fingers, to achieve 


hand-eye co-ordination) 


Cognitive development 
(e.g. to develop the ability to classify) 


Language development 
(e.g. to improve expressive language skills) 


Social development 
(e.g. to stimulate social contact with peers) 


2. Any specific areas of weaknesses or gaps in skills acquisition 
which impede the child’s progress 


(c.g. short-term memory deficits) 
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3. 


Suggested methods and approaches 


Implications of the child’s medical condition 

(e.g. advice on the side-effects of medication for epilepsy) 
Teaching and learning approaches 

(e.g. teaching methods for the blind or deaf, or teaching through 
other specialised methods) 

Emotional climate and social regime 

(e.g. type of regime, size of class or school, need for individual 
attention) 


Facilities and resources 


1, 


Special equipment 
(e.g. physical aids, auditory aids, visual aids) 


. Specialist facilities 


(e.g. for incontinence, for medical examination, treatment and 
drug administration) 


. Special educational resources 


(e.g. specialist equipment for teaching children with physical or 
sensory disabilities, non-teaching aids) 


- Other specialist resources 


(e.g. nursing, social work and welfare support, speech therapy, 
occupational therapy, physiotherapy, psychotherapy, audiology, 
orthoptics) 


. Physical environment 


(e.g. access and facilities for non-ambulant pupils, attention to 
lighting environment, attention to acoustic environment, atten- 
tion to thermal environment, health care accommodation, 
privacy of continence care) 


. School organisation and attendance 


(e.g. day attendance, weekly boarding, termly boarding, relief 
hostel accommodation) 


. Transport 
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3.2.2 Statement of special educational needs 


I — Introduction 


l. In accordance with section 7 of the Education Act 1981 and the 
Education (Special Educational Needs) Regulations 1983, the following 
statement is made bythe... ryser ideiei council (‘the education 
authority’) in respect of the child whose name and other particulars are 
mentioned below. 


Child 


Othernames saver haini 


Religion 


Home language 


Child’s parent or guardian 


Other names ... 


Relationship to child .... 


Telephone No} js:srcserateneeeo 


2. When assessing the child’s special educational needs the education 
authority took into consideration, in accordance with Regulation 8 of the 
Regulations, the representations, evidence and advice set out in the 
Appendices to this statement. 
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II — Special educational needs 


(Here set out in accordance with section 7 of the 1981 Act, the child’s special 
educational needs as assessed by the education authority.) 


III — Special educational provision 


(Here specify, in accordance with Regulation 10(1)(a), 


(a) the special educational provision which the education authority 
consider appropriate to meet the needs specified in Part II 


(Here specify, in accordance with Section 18 of the Education Reform Act 
1988) 


(b) any modifications to the National Curriculum necessary to meet the 
child’s special educational needs, in terms of programmes of study, 
attainment targets and assessment and testing 


(c) any exemptions from foundation subjects (specify which) 


(d) details to indicate how it is Proposed to replace the exempted 
Programme in order to maintain a broad, balanced curriculum.) 
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IV — Appropriate school or other arrangements 


(Here specify, in accordance with Regulation 10(1)(b), the type of school 
and any particular school which the education authority consider approp- 
riate for the child or the provision for his or her education, otherwise than at 
a school, which they consider appropriate.) 


V — Additional non-educational provision 


(Here specify, in accordance with Regulation 10(1)(c), any such additional 
provision as is there mentioned or record that there is no such additional 
provision. Where provision is mentioned, state the providing authority.) 


(Signature of Authenticating officer) 


A duly authorised officer of the 
education authority 
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3.2.3 Appendices to the statement of special educational needs 


Appendix A: Parental representations 


(Here set out any written representations made by the parent of the child in 
pursuance of section 5(3)(d) of the 1981 Act and a summary which the 
parent has accepted as accurate of any oral representation so made or 
record that no such representations were made. Any representations from 
the child may also be included.) 


Appendix B: Parental evidence 


(Here set out any written evidence either submitted by the parent of the 
child in pursuance of section 5(3)(d) of the 1981 Act or submitted at his or 
her request or record that no such evidence was submitted.) 


Appendix C: Educational advice 


(Here set out all the advice obtained in pursuance of Regulation 4(1)(a).) 


Appendix D: Medical advice — furnished by DHA designated medical 
officers 


(Here set out all the advice obtained in pursuance of Regulation 4(1)(b).) 


Appendix E: Psychological advice 


(Here set out all the advice obtained in pursuance of Regulation 4(1)(c).) 


Appendix F: Other advice obtained by Education Authority 


(Here set out any advice obtained in pursuance of Regulation 4(1)(d) or 
record that no such advice was sought.) 


Appendix G: Non-medical information furnished by District Health 
Authority or information from the Social Services Department. 


(Here set out any such information as is mentioned in Regulation 8(d) or 
record that no such information was furnished.) 


Note: The above list follows the wording of the Education (Special 
Educational Needs) Regulations 1983. The educational, medical and 
psychological advice will be reproduced in Appendices C, D and E 
respectively. Appendices A, B, F and G will consist of copies of the relevant 
documents, or where none have been submitted, of a note to that effect. 
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3.2.4 What LEAs need to tell parents of children with special educational 
needs 


1. About the 1981 Act Procedures, and 

2. About the 1988 Education Reform Act and its Implications 
for their Children 

3. About complaints under the 1944 Act. 


1. 1981 Act 


(a) Definitions and duties 
Definitions of special educational needs, learning difficulties, special 
educational provision. 
Procedures for children with SEN. 
Duties of LEA to make and review provision for pupils with SEN. 
Duties of LEA to provide for children under age 2 and under 5. 


Duties of LEA to make integrated placements, subject to the caveats 
in section 2(3). 


Duties of LEA to make full-time provision up to 19 for all students, 
whether in school or college. 


Duties of LEA under the 1981 Act for young people at school to age 
19; 


Rights of parents to contribute to assessments and inform discussions. 


Rights of parents to have confidentiality. 


(b) Assessment 
Rights of parents to request assessment. Need to prepare parents and 


to explain proposals to assess. The named officer contact. 


Parents’ right to a minimum period of 29 days within which to 
comment on the LEA’s proposal to assess the child. Translations of 
procedures and meetings into other languages. 


Duty of parents to submit child for assessment, and parents’ right to 
attend such examinations. 


(c) Statements 


Parents’ right to see all the advice on the assessment of the child 
following a draft statement. 


Significance of proposed (or draft) statement and final statements. 
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Parents’ right to a maximum of 15 days within which to make 
representations to the LEA on the draft statement. 


Content of the statement. 

Parents’ right to receive a copy of the statement. 
Consultation procedures. i 
Identification of any named persons or key workers. 

Annual reviews. 


13+ reassessments and their significance for the Disabled Persons 
(Services, Consultation and Representation) Act 1986. 


Parents’ right to make representations where the LEA propose to 
amend or cease to maintain a statement. 


Procedures for a child with a statement moving into a new LEA area. 


(d)Appeals procedure 


Explain appeals procedure. 
Right of parents to appeal where no statement is made. 


Right of parents to appeal against the special educational provision in 
the statement. 


Details of appeals committees. 


Details of appeals committees’ responsibilities. 


Rights of parents to appeal to the Secretary of State. 


2. 1988 Act 
National Curriculum 
Explanation of: Subjects comprising the National Curriculum 
Attainment targets 


Programmes of study 


Testing and assessment 


Modifications and/or disapplications to the National Curriculum 
recorded in the statement and alternative provision being made. 


3. 1944 Act 


Rights of parents to complain to the Secretary of State under sections 68 or 
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99 against an LEA which is acting or proposing to act unreasonably or in 
default of its duties under the Education Acts. 


4. Who might help? 
(a) Statutory bodies 


LEA services, including the educational psychologist, the remedial 
teams, support teachers, ancillary workers and any other systems 
used by the authority. 


Social Services. 

District Health Authority Services. 
Medical/nursing teams in schools. 
Specialist District teams. 


Information Technology Unit for handicapped pupils and students. 


(b) Voluntary bodies 


National and local 


Ji ee o 


4 Integration 


Where are we now? 


For those involved in special education the early 1980s was the era of 
reappraisal and concern about meeting the requirements of the 
Education Act 1981. It seemed, at the time, that the national thrust 
in supporting children with special educational needs was taking the 
notion of entitlement to education in the ‘least restrictive environ- 
ment’, the American view, as a reasonable goal. This was difficult in 
practice, however, because of the scarcity of resources. The view 
perpetuated by the Department of Education and Science that 
resources could be readily redeployed ignored the reality of the 
situation, Those authorities which looked with increasing alarm at 
the decreasing rolls of schools catering for children with physical 
handicaps, for example, found that while the most reasonable 
solution might lie in further efforts for integration in mainstream 
education, the reality was that residual opposition to school closure 
from pressure groups and teachers was extremely difficult to 
overcome. While pursuing the goal of further integration of those 
children who could benefit from being placed in mainstream 
schools, given that suitable adaptations could be made, the 
opposition of various groups made it virtually impossible (in a 
political sense) to make a great deal of progress. 

Local Education Authorities have, by and large, tried to follow 
the notion that a greater range and diversity of provision for children 
with special educational needs should be available within each 
authority. This has meant, for example, increasing the range of 
options available to those officers who have responsibility for 
placement. Increasingly additional resources have had to be 
allocated to mainstream schools in order to support individual 
pupils where parental aspirations have dictated that their child 
should be able to attend the local primary school. Given finite 
budgets the assumption might be made that money would then be 
diverted from special schools as such into additional provision in the 
mainstream, Pragmatically, of course, that has not happened. This 
in itself is entirely understandable and, from a parent and teacher 
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point of view, not unreasonable. However, the financial pressure 
which authorities have been put under during the 1980s has meant 
that the expansion of provision in both mainstream and special 
schools for children with special educational needs has become an 
increasingly expensive commodity and other initiatives and develop- 
ments have needed to be set on one side in order to fund these 
particular initiatives. 

While many authorities continue to pursue the ideal of integration 
into mainstream schools for all children with special educational 
needs, the sheer expense and expertise needed to achieve this goal 
have been difficult, if not impossible, to come by. The optimism 
engendered by the Education Act 1981 has been slowly replaced by 
the concern determined by parental pressure, lack of political will 
and professional opposition to change. The Local Education 
Authority is increasingly placed in an entirely untenable position 
when seeking to match educational need with provision. Few local 
authority officers are now prepared to pursue the idealism of 
Warnock and the 1981 Act. This is in part due to attitudes 
engendered by the teaching profession and parents with the notion 
that provision must be made according to need and not according to 
cost. This in itself is at odds with the financial lead given by Central 
Government and has, undoubtedly, led to a slow down in the thrust 
for full integration. 


Different perceptions 


Many headteachers of Special Schools see integration into main- 
stream schools as, in part, a threat to their very existence, a 
diminution in the specialist knowledge and approaches they deem to 
be necessary for such children, a weakening of the paramedical 
support which is recognised as necessary and a threat to their own 
future. While mainstream schools have become increasingly aware 
of the learning difficulties which many children have from time to 
time during their schooling, there is little enthusiasm for taking on 
additional problems particularly when it is recognised that addi- 
tional resources, time and expertise will be necessary in order to 
cope adequately with the problems posed by individual children. 
Many mainstream schools now, through identifying children with 
learning difficulties for their special needs register, see these children 
as an increasing liability on the school because they themselves have 
been thrust into the market place by the precepts of the Education 
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Reform Act. The idea that parents will state a preference for a school 
because of its performance in examinations at 7, 11 or 13, poses the 
practical question as to whether or not such schools wish to retain 
children who are likely to be a drain on teaching resources, teacher 
time and effort at the expense of those children who might ‘nudge up 
the average score’. 


The Education Reform Act 


Given that the central, declared purpose of the Education Reform 
Act is to raise standards in schools, there is little doubt that the 
overall effects of this Act and the way schools must necessarily 
behave hold little comfort for those concerned with children who 
have learning difficulties. No one doubts the need for schools to 
articulate their purpose, aims, objectives and how these are achieved 
but even the casual observer can recognise that all things are not 
equal in the schools engaged in this exercise. The headteacher of a 
school in an urban environment is clearly put into a competitive 
situation with colleagues in neighbouring schools and is judged 
according to comparisons made without the ability readily to defend 
the nature of achievement in such schools. In this context the last 
thing a headteacher needs is the encumbrance of children who have 
learning difficulties. Indeed, the headteacher must seek to recruit 
children of a higher ability level in order to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the school. I might demonstrate that the approach to 
education and the ‘value added’ gained at Railway Cuttings 
Comprehensive School is vastly superior to that which is gained at 
Eton or Harrow but I doubt that parents would rush to enrol their 
children at Railway Cuttings. The judgement is made in a much 
more simplistic manner and headteachers are fully aware of that. 
The Education Reform Act with its view of competition and vying 
for customers predicated through open enrolment and the local 
management of schools is a powerful disincentive to headteachers to 
pursue the path of integration. These matters will be considered in a 
little more detail in this chapter as will the effects of the National 
Curriculum and its associated assessment techniques. Suffice to say 
for the moment that it is clear that the tenets of the current 


Education Act are far removed from the aspirations of the Education 
Act 1981. 
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Local management of schools 


Few local authorities would argue with the underlying principles 
established through the Education Reform Act in the local 
management of schools. Indeed, it has to be recognised that the 
initial principles were themselves established by local authorities in 
an attempt to ensure that scarce resources were well spent and 
properly used at school level. However, the Department of 
Education and Science in espousing the cause of local management 
have developed a beast which has become something akin to 
political dogma rather than a tool to assist and ensure efficient and 
effective management of resources. 


Local Education Authorities have been required to produce 
schemes of delegation according to the beliefs of civil servants who 
have little or no experience of running an education service. 
Principles have been established which militate against the sensible 
determination of local responses. To suggest, for example, that local 
authorities may retain only 10 per cent of funding in the aggregated 
schools budget limits the autonomy and decision making of the 
authority. If 10 per cent of that budget were to be retained centrally 
to provide such services as the Schools Psychological Service and 
Learning Support Services then that would have been bad enough; 
but to imply that this must be reduced to 7 per cent over a period of 
time indicates that the Department is not particularly interested in a 
locally determined and efficient service but rather that it is more 
inclined to destroy what is provided by an authority, presumably 
because it feels that either the Department or school governors can 
provide a more efficient and effective service. 


This in itself will cause local authorities to consider very carefully 
how they make arrangements for children with special educational 
needs. Since funding for special schools can be kept outside the 
range of funding within the aggregated schools budget, authorities 
will have an incentive to reinforce the provision for children with 
special educational needs within the special school sector. The last 
thing an authority needs is a significant call on its funding through 
the 10 per cent (reducing to 7 per cent) needed to support children 
with special educational needs in mainstream schools. There is no 
way in which a responsible authority could delegate funds for all 
such children to all schools. It is highly questionable that schools 
which are perhaps under financial pressure will recognise their 
greater responsibility and make sufficient and proper provision for 
children who have significant learning difficulties and who will need 
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additional resources spending on them. 
An article in the educational press recently included these 
observations: 


Pupils with special educational needs may lose out with the introduction 
of local management of schools, according to a survey published by the 
National Association of Schoolmasters and Union of Women Teachers. 

Based on forty-six responses to a questionnaire given to the Union’s 
negotiating secretaries, the survey appears to confirm the Union’s 
concern that money allocated to special needs could be swallowed up in 
the general school budget. 

Under the Education Act 1981, governors have a duty to ensure that 
the necessary provision is made for pupils with ‘learning difficulties’. At 
the same time, local education authorities must, under LMS, see that 
schools can meet the costs of delivering the national curriculum, to which 
all pupils, including those with special educational needs, are entitled. 

The Union found that under LMS almost one in four LEAs will not be 
fully responsible for making the necessary financial provision for these 
pupils. 


The effect of this part of the legislation has little or nothing to offer to 
children with special educational needs. 

What does a school, or an authority, do in order to ensure proper 
and sufficient support in mainstream schools for children with 
special educational needs? The funding available to a school 
through the age weighted pupil unit in primary schools is likely to be 
something of the region of £1,500. An authority in placing a child 
with special educational needs in a mainstream school (in either a 
unit or special class or individually mainstreamed) will find it 
difficult to persuade the headteacher or governing body that the 
allocation of funds for each such pupil should be on a marginal 
basis, i.e. £1,500. The authority may seek to do this on the grounds 
that the additional child would not require an additional full-time 
teacher in the mainstream and that providing the authority allocates 
an ancillary helper to the school, the school should be well content. 
However, governors and headteachers will argue that the additional 
costs for such a child exceed £1,500 and that the authority should be 
doubling that amount in order to provide properly for the child. It is 
an understandable argument and one which authorities will find 
difficult to resist. However, it is a very expensive argument and one 
that authorities will find difficult to fund. Given the powers that 
governors will have under full delegation the only alternative for the 
authority if it is unable to persuade governors to co-operate will be 
to seek provision elsewhere. It is an example of giving an authority 
responsibility without power and puts the child with special 
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educational needs in a very delicate position. The authority is likely 
to determine that it will cease to fight expensive battles with 
headteachers and governors and will look to those schools where it 
currently has powers, i.e. special schools, in order to effect a proper 
placement for such a child. 

It is clear that the Education Act 1988 re-forms the position as far 
as special educational needs are concerned. However, it re-forms 
that position in a way which is disadvantageous to those who feel 
that integration is the correct policy to adopt. In order to sustain 
children in mainstream schools the authority will find its unit costs 
for special educational needs rising dramatically, and will be 
achieved only at the expense of other priorities and needs. 
Prescriptive legislation such as that which we find under the Local 
Management of Schools regulations contains within it the seeds of 
its own destruction and the barely concealed antipathy and 
animosity towards local authorities will manifest itself in the 
inability of authorities properly to meet the needs of those children 
for whom it still has a statutory responsibility. 

It is interesting to note that one teachers’ union has already 
identified the practical problem while the DES has characteristically 
brushed objections to one side. We have to pose the question as to 
what lies behind the view that LEAs should not be in a position to 
determine how resources should be used. 


The union is calling for local authorities to insist that school budgets 
include an element to cover additional staff and materials needed to 
integrate and educate pupils with special educational needs. 

It wants the funding of statemented pupils both in special and in 
ordinary schools to be determined, controlled and monitored by LEAs. 

A spokeswoman for the Department of Education and Science said 
that there was no question of pupils with special educational needs being 
ignored under LMS. It was quite wrong for the union to suggest that the 
only way provision could be guaranteed was by LEAs holding the money 
centrally. 


Local management of schools can, if sensibly administered and 
conceived, provide enormous benefits without, necessarily, the 
disbenefits which currently appear to be the case. Formula funding 
does not need to bring disadvantage to children with special 
educational needs and, indeed, is a reasonably fair way of 
distributing scarce resources, but unless there is a greater degree of 
flexibility allowed for authorities and schools then it is clear that 
there will be victims. Those victims are likely to be those children 
who are expensive in terms of time, resources and additional 
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teaching. 

The thrust of local management of schools is clearly that resources 
and decision making are best placed at school level by governors, 
headteachers, teachers and parents. What this ignores, of course, is 
the sectionalised interests of such bodies. It is not uncommon to hear 
the view expressed by governing bodies that their concern must be 
with their particular school and not with the needs and require- 
ments of other schools or children. This is understandable in the 
sense that governing bodies are charged with limited responsibilities 
which do not extend beyond the remit of a particular school. Even 
those schools which, during the consultation period on schemes of 
local management, expressed an altruistic view of the need for an 
authority to maintain sufficient resources to support special needs, 
when it comes to any kind of financial squeeze — which is bound to 
occur given the notion that schools may be forced to charge actual 
salary costs while being allocated average salary costs of teachers — 
will take a different view of the nature of the support services held 
centrally by a local authority. 


Grant-maintained schools 


One of the strategies which Central Government has adopted in 
order to promote greater competition which, it is claimed, will lead 
to raising of standards is the notion of schools which can operate 
outside the local system, directly funded by Central Government, 
but still fulfilling the role which such schools would previously have 
had within the ambit of the local authority. Grant-maintained 
schools will have a degree of autonomy and distance from local 
authorities which allows them greater determination of their own 
destiny within the general framework of government policies and the 
local authority’s general arrangements. 

It will allow them to relate directly to the Department of 
Education and Science and, most importantly, will give them a 
budget not only founded on the formula allocation of the particular 
local authority they find themselves in but with a share of that local 
authority’s central and support funding. This, in itself, is an 
attractive and potent incentive for schools to ‘opt out’ of the local 
authority system. They will retain, of course, services such as the 
Schools Psychological Service and will be able, by the policies they 
adopt, to affect the local authority’s funds without the authority 
being able to influence the decision on such things as home to school 
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transport. 

It would be wrong to assume that such schools would lose their 
concern for children with special educational needs or indeed to 
assume that they can reject such children from their rolls. However, 
it is highly unlikely that a local authority would wish to become 
bound to such schools and, consequently, the provision for children 
who need additional resources is unlikely to be made by an LEA ina 
grant-maintained school. The most significant factor, however, lies 
in the way such schools will adversely affect the central budgets of 
local authorities, making economics of scale increasingly difficult 
and support services weakened by the loss of central funding. 


Open enrolment 


Open enrolment is a negation of the tenets of the Education Act 
1980 whereby it was deemed sensible for an authority to determine a 
coherent plan to maximise use of resources across its area and to 
rationalise those resources as necessary. By returning to the 1979 
admission numbers as the standard number of admissions for 
schools, we can now maximise the opportunities offered by ‘good’ 
schools. Schools are perceived to be good by parents opting to state a 
preference for such schools. In some areas of the country open 
enrolment may mean a significant swing from schools deemed to be 
unsuccessful to those which are more successful. That, in itself, 
would appear reasonable and proper in order to ensure greater 
effectiveness of individual schools. However, it ignores the geo- 
graphical nature of schools’ natural catchment areas and leaves 
schools in deprived areas in a particularly vulnerable position. 
Many such schools, while not appearing to have significant 
examination successes, support and help their pupils in very positive 
ways. It is likely that such schools will find a depleted number on 
roll with the concomitant decrease in resources available to it. It 
will, therefore, become less viable and likely to go out of existence. 
That in itself might not matter providing that pupils whose needs 
they have met in terms of special educational needs will be well 
catered for in their new schools. That remains to be seen. What is 
certain is that schools which are deemed to be popular and effective, 
probably because of their examination results, will not welcome 
pupils who are likely to be demanding in terms of resources and time 
and who are likely to depress the test results at 7, 11, 14 and 16. 
There is already evidence that many schools do not wish to have 
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Support units for children with special educational needs in case 
they are perceived to be the ‘dump’ schools and cause other parents 
to wish to take their children elsewhere. 


National Curriculum 


Given that the form of the National Curriculum is anything but 
Progressive, it is amazing that so few people have challenged its 
tenets and underlying rationale. It has its foundations in the beliefs 
of those who hold a traditional view of knowledge. As the National 
Curriculum Council and the subject working parties have reported 
and consulted on the details of individual components of the 
curriculum, it is plain to see that one of the most important elements 
of the National Curriculum is learning ‘facts’. This has done little to 
enhance our concept of how children learn or the nature of 
knowledge. 

Many authorities have determined that the National Curriculum 
will be seen as an entitlement curriculum for all children. As such it 
must be welcomed since the concept of entitlement coupled with the 
notions of breadth and balance do bring a new ray of hope for 
children with special educational needs whether they are educated 
within the mainstream or in special schools. The problem lies 
perhaps not so much in the nature of the curriculum itself but in the 
nature of assessment. The probability of teachers being able to fulfil 
all the requirements of teacher assessment and standard assessment 
tasks which are currently being tested is, to say the least, dubious. It 
is not that such concepts are in themsleves erroneous but the task of 
superimposing such Processes on the teaching process becomes 
totally unwieldy. Progression through the various attainment targets 
in itself appears to be helpful, structured and carefully conceived, 
However, that belies the nature of the learning process which goes 
on in schools (unless one looks at a narrow concept of learning such 
as one might have found in more traditional schools) and 
consequently the realities of such a process for children with special 
educational needs integrated into mainstream schools are far 
removed from the theoretical model. 


Teachers of children with special educational needs will undoubt- 
edly welcome the notion of enti 
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such assessment do call into question the broader concept. 

The NCC, in offering advice on special needs, takes a not 
unreasonable view of how schools will need to approach work for 
children with learning difficulties. 


Participation in the National Curriculum by pupils with SEN is most 
likely to be achieved by encouraging good practice for all pupils. Special 
educational needs are not just a reflection of pupils’ inherent difficulties 
or disabilities; they are often related to factors within schools which can 
prevent or exacerbate some problems. For example, schools that 
successfully meet the demands of a diverse range of individual needs 
through agreed policies on teaching and learning approaches are 
invariably effective in meeting special educational needs. It follows from 
this that pupils with SEN should not be seen as a fixed group; their needs 
will vary over time and in response to school policies and teaching. 
Liaison between special and primary and secondary schools fostered 
through implementing the National Curriculum and the planned 
involvement of INSET of all teachers of pupils with SEN, including LEA 
SEN support staff, will be important in achieving access to the National 
Curriculum for all pupils. 

In order to achieve success, all pupils with SEN need time, specific 
forms of support, carefully structured teaching programmes and in some 
cases the use of alternative means of communication. The majority of 
pupils who have learning difficulties, simply require work to be suitably 
presented and differentiated to match their need. The important 
common factor is for access to the curriculum to be facilitated by 
whatever means necessary to ensure that success is achieved. This 
applies to the whole of the school curriculum, not just to the statutory 
core and other foundation subjects, so that the particular personal, social 
and educational needs of individual pupils can be appropriately met.? 


The problem, however, will manifest itself in resourcing for such 
approaches and that brings us back to the inherent flaws of LMS 
schemes as promoted by the DES. 


The Education Reform Act: help or hindrance? 


There is nothing in the Education Reform Act which leads one to 
believe that its authors had any conception of the impact it would 
have on pupils with special educational needs. In seeking to impose 
a national curriculum, little if any thought was given to those 
children who would not progress according to normal expectation. 
Neither is the need for an authority to plan coherently for the 
placement of such children considered. Insofar as the Act itself seeks 
to disenfranchise a local authority, it cannot be expected that it will 
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do much to help the enrichment of provision for such children. 
Indeed, it might be claimed that the Act in operation merely makes 
life more difficult for schools to cater for children with special needs 
because of the competitive and financial position they will be in. The 
market place is a fine concept — it doesn’t help, however, if you are 
disabled. You are an expensive commodity who will do little or 
nothing to enhance the reputation and ‘drawing power’ of schools. 

In considering the possible future for greater integration in 
‘special education’ in 1986 I commented that: 


To assume total integration of all children with special needs is probably 
to make too large a claim. It is likely that there will always be a small 
number of children who will continue to need very specialised help in 
small segregated units. Nevertheless the notion that the ordinary school 
must make strides to offer a wide range of curriculum options for all its 
pupils is an attractive one. Providing always that the schools can be 
resourced sufficiently well to allow the Opportunities to develop and 
flourish, then it is quite clear from the experience which has been gained 
so far that the move towards greater integration at a functional level is 
beneficial not only to children with special educational needs but to other 
children who come into contact with them. It is to be hoped that the 
resources necessary to bring about true integration can be made 
available but that requires large scale commitment not only on the part 
of the schools, the teachers and the local authority but also by central 
government.? 


There is no getting away from the fact that proper provision needs 
appropriate resourcing. Nothing in the 1988 Act gives any hope for 
this — indeed it is likely that funds previously earmarked for 
integration and Support in mainstream schools will be channelled 
through formula funding into other areas or even as part of a grant- 
maintained schools’ share. 


The way forward 


The cynic may Say that events over the last two or three years 
imposed by central government have undermined the credibility of 


school sector. That area remains, for the moment, the one area 
where local authorities retain overall control and, therefore, have a 
free hand — at least as far as the constraints of budgets will allow. 
However, local authorities are likely to maintain the impetus for 
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integration in mainstream schools in spite of ERA because they 
happen to believe that it is right and proper to allow pupils with 
disabilities access to their neighbourhood schools wherever possible. 
As the dust settles following the implementation of ERA and reality 
grips, it is likely that schools will wish to see an authority developing 
comprehensive policies towards pupils with disabilities and pursu- 
ing them with vigour and with resources. That will only happen if 
central government recognises that an educational system is not a 
set of disparate institutions each desperately seeking its share of the 
above-average pupil but is a system which is designed to cater for 
the individual and to meet those needs whether that individual is 
highly talented intellectually, talented practically or is in need of a 
caring environment which recognises the needs of the individual 
pupil as being of paramount importance. Most teachers believe the 
latter to be the case and circumstances must be designed to allow a 
caring environment to flourish so that opportunities for all pupils 
can be made within the system to enable them to develop, progress 
and relate to the wider world. 
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3  Post-sixteens, transition 
from school to work, 
and further education 


Throughout the 1980s there was a steady but appreciable increase in 
the provision of facilities for students over the age of 16 with special 
educational needs. This increase was most noticeable towards the 
end of the 1980s and appears to be continuing into the 1990s. The 
change from neglect to Progressive improvements in this area of the 
education service cannot be ascribed to a single cause but rather toa 
series of factors, The Starting points were almost certainly the 
Warnock Report (Committee of Enquiry into the Education of 
Handicapped Children and Young People 1978)! and the Education 
Act 1981.' . 
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context of a very poor starting point in levels of provision and 
although significant strides have been made in recent years, much 
still needs to be achieved if there is to be appropriate provision for all 
post-16 students with SEN. 


Legislation 


Prior to the introduction of the Education Reform Act 1988, there 
was no clear requirement for LEAs to make appropriate further 
educational provision for those with special needs. This lack of 
clarity had led to a general neglect of this sector of the education 
service until the early 1980s. The 1988 Act now outlines specific 
responsibilities for LEAs viz: 


(1) It shall be the duty of every local education authority to secure the 
provision for their area of adequate facilities for further 
education.... 

(10) In fulfilling that duty a local education authority shall also have 
regard to the requirements of persons over compulsory age who 
have learning difficulties. 

(11) Subject to a sub-section (12) below, for the purposes of sub-section 
(1) above, a person has a learning difficulty if: 

(a) he has a significantly greater difficulty in learning than the 
majority of persons of his age; or 

(b) he has a disability which either prevents or hinders him from 
making use of the facilities ofa kind generally provided by the 


local education authority concerned in the pursuance of their 
duty under sub-section (1) above for persons of his age. 


This clarification of the legal duty of local education authorities has 
not and will not automatically lead to a significant change in the 
volume and range of provision for post-16 students with disabilities 
in the short term but does for the first time enable a student or 
his/her parent/guardian to challenge an LEA on the appropriate- 
ness of the provision which it is making. 

The main pre-occupations of LEAs and their institutions follow- 
ing the introduction of the 1988 Act have been the delegation of 
further management responsibilities to schools and colleges and the 
introduction of the National Curriculum. At the very stage that the 
post-16 student with special educational needs is finally recognised 
within the legislation, so much time and energy are being expended 
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on the management of the service that there could be a danger that 
specific provision for post-16 students with disabilities could slow 
down in the short term. There could even be a question mark over 
existing provision within the individual institutions because of the 
need for institutions to manage their delegated budgets and identify 
very clearly those parts of the service which are costly. Many LEAs 
are conscious of this Possibility and have tried to ensure within the 
Schemes of Delegation for their schools and colleges that adequate 
financial provision is directed towards students with special 
educational needs. Initial difficulties should soon be overcome and 
the full benefits of the 1988 Act become apparent. This should 
enable the two goals of the Warnock Report, ‘to enlarge a young 
person’s knowledge, experience and imaginative understanding, 
awareness of moral values and capacity for enjoyment’, and ‘to 


and responsible contributor, with the maximum capacity for 
independent living’ to be more fully achieved. 


National initiatives 


During the 1980s there were a number of initiatives and publications 
about Ppost-16 SEN. (Whether these were a reflection of an 


publication Organisation: Provision of good Practice in adult 
literacy and basic skills (1983)°. It was through publications such as 
these that the education service was challenged to review thoroughly 
the provision being made for Post-16 students with special educa- 
tional needs and to move from provision based on care and focus on 
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the identification of abilities and potential of students. It was during 
this period that the emphasis within the existing provision was 
challenged to move from simplistic skills-based training to stressing 
the ability of students to act on their own initiative and to become 
far more independent as they moved into their adult lives. 
Subsequent publications such as Transition to adulthood (FEU, 
1986)° provided a curriculum framework for students with severe 
physical impairment and New directions (FEU, 1988)’ for students 
with severe learning difficulties, and these have provided valuable 
material for institutions. 

It was also in the early 1980s that the MSC Youth Training 
Scheme started to tackle the question of provision for students with 
special educational needs. While a number of early initiatives still 
relied too heavily upon the development of craft skills, the 
development of educational aspects of these schemes very soon 
moved to examining the need to have an integrated approach which 
involved personal development as well as skills training. 

The latter part of the decade witnessed a large number of 
publications from central government and national bodies which 
dealt with the continued development of post-16 provision. These 
included the Department of Education and Science (DES) reports A 
special professionalism: report of the Further Education Special 
Needs Teacher Training Working Group 1987°; Education observed 
Number 9: students with special needs in further education 
produced by HMI in 1989°: NBHS 1987 publication Developing 
effective policy statements” and the SKILL (formerly NBHS) 1989 
publication Examination arrangements for students with a dis- 
ability.'' These publications led to a variety of local initiatives which 
gradually saw institutions and Local Education Authorities address- 
ing questions of integration. There began a move away from 
previous practice of separate discrete course provision for students 
with special educational needs. 

The post-16 sector has been slower to follow through the 
implications of a policy of integration which developed in the 
school sector as a result of the Warnock Report and the 1981 Act. 
This may be because many of those fully integrated into the 
mainstream school system are now only just reaching the age of 16 
and therefore the main recruits to post-16 institutions have been 
from special schools. The full effects of the Technical and Vocational 
Education Initiative (TVEI) have not been felt in the post-16 sector 
at the present time, apart from in the initial fourteen pilot schemes. 
However, as youngsters entering post-16 education increasingly 
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become those having experienced TVEI through the pre-16 sector 
and those students with SEN have been integrated into mainstream 
schools, so the question of integration will become more apparent. 
The growing recognition through the TVEI programme that such 
an initiative should include pupils in special schools as well as those 
in mainstream education is a far cry from the position with the 
initial fourteen pilot schemes when only two special schools were 
involved. 

These developments will lead to the need to raise issues involved 
in integration. The very nature of many TVEI schemes has led to 
close co-operation between schools within a particular geographical 
location. Indeed the only way that many special schools could 
provide the full TVEI experience was through working closely with 
neighbouring mainstream schools, As pupils work together within 
TVET, an increasing awareness has started to occur that pupils with 
special educational needs can cope fully in the mainstream sector 
with appropriate assistance. This national initiative will, therefore, 
have implications increasingly in the post-16 sector during the 
1990s. 

One of the major obstacles to the development of post-16 
provision for students with special educational needs has been the 
lack of confidence and expertise in the majority of teaching staff in 
post-16 establishments. This has been tackled increasingly through 
LEATGS and ESG arrangements. As more staff become trained, 
and develop their expertise to teach students with special educa- 
tional needs, the increase in Provision at local level should continue 
to accelerate. 

Finally, with the introduction of student loans the decision to 
exclude students with disabilities from the loan arrangements and 
also to increase the amount they are able to receive through the 
mandatory award system should encourage a larger proportion of 


students with disabilities to continue their studies into higher 
education. 


Local Education Authority provision 


The provision of post-16 special educational needs within a Local 
Education Authority is made in varying degrees by all types of post- 
16 institutions, which include mainstream schools, special schools, 
sixth-form colleges, colleges under further education regulations, 
adult and continuing education and the youth service. The 
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educational needs are met through discrete separate provision, 
whether this be for students on full-time courses or those attending 
on a part-time basis. There are many examples of joint provision 
between post-16 providers and the most common of these are the 
link courses, where the student is on the roll of one institution but 
spends a proportion of each week or a discrete period of time at a 
neighbouring institution. 

Some of the separate provision is still made on behalf of Local 
Education Authorities in private establishments which have been 
established very often through a charitable organisation, whether 
these be individual establishments or a number of establishments 
under one central body such as the Spastics Society. These non- 
maintained/voluntary body institutions tend to be for students with 
severe special needs — either physical/sensory or severe learning 
difficulties. Usually this is in residential provision and in some 
instances most of the cost is met through DSS grant. 


Mainstream 11/12-19 schools 


With the increase in attention paid to the integration of children 
with special educational needs into mainstream schools, a signifi- 
cant number of post-16 students continued their education in 
mainstream education. 

The broadening of the post-16 curriculum through a number of 
initiatives such as CPVE, and to a lesser extent GCSE, has assisted 
in increasing the opportunities available for all pupils post-16 and 
has been particularly advantageous for a number of students with 
special educational needs integrated into mainstream schooling. 
These curriculum initiatives have provided an alternative to the 
mainly academic route of A-levels and have also addressed the 
accreditation of prior learning so that more specific programmes can 
be devised which take account of individual needs. ‘These initiatives 
will be aided by the development of records of achievement so that 
young people with disabilities will find increasingly flexible curricu- 
lum provision which can be geared to their particular needs. 

While these developments will be advantageous to students in all 
sectors of the post-16 education service, the initial benefits have been 
felt particularly within the 11-19 mainstream provision. 

However, much still needs to be done in the development of 
mainstream and fully integrated provision for students, in terms of 
the physical environment, the support facilities, teacher awareness 
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and curriculum development. 


Sixth-form colleges 


The development of discrete post-16 provision under schools 
regulations within sixth-form colleges has provided opportunities for 
this sector of the education service to continue to identify their role 
discretely from the post-16 provision within the mainstream schools. 
The development of provision for post-16 students with special 
educational needs described within the section above equally applies 
to the sixth-form colleges, but with the concentration that these 
establishments give to those in the 16-19 age group, particular 
attention has been given to how increased provision can be made 
which will be appropriate for students with special educational 
needs, 

As many sixth-form colleges have looked for diversification of 
provision, particularly for students who attend such colleges for just 
one year, the curriculum developments which were identified as 
being undertaken in mainstream schools have been further pursued 
and promoted within many sixth-form colleges. 

There is an increasing wish by some of these colleges to develop 
individualised programmes which meet specific special educational 
needs. As the sixth-form colleges continue to address not only the 
educational provision for the 16-19 students but their role within the 
local community, it can be expected that an increasing emphasis will 
be placed on meeting special educational needs. 


Special schools 


Many special schools, particularly those catering for students with 
severe special needs, continue to provide for their pupils beyond the 
age of 16. The increasing awareness of the inadequacy of previous 
provision for pupils from special schools has led to the extension in 
many special schools of provision for pupils to the age of 18/19. This 
momentum was increased following the ruling in Oxfordshire that 
the Local Education Authority had a duty to provide education to 
the age of 19 for students with special educational needs. 

The extension of post-16 provision in the special school sector 
coincided with many questions being asked about the capacity of all- 
age special schools to cope with the full curriculum requirements of 
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their pupils. An increasing conflict appeared between the need to 
make continued educational opportunities available for students 
with SEN up to the age of 19 and the ability of any institution to 
cope with such a wide age band. 

It was as the extension of post-16 education was being made in a 
number of special schools that increased awareness within the 
further education sector of its need to respond to these students 
occurred. For a number of special schools, therefore, there was a 
period of time when they started to meet the needs of post-16 
students, but this was for some of short duration as alternative 
provision was made available by other post-16 providers. 

A consequence of the need to consider the options available for 
post-16 students in special schools was a discussion on the 
curriculum which needed to be provided. As this coincided with 
other curricular movements, there was an increasing awareness of 
the need to prepare students for dealing with an adult environment 
beyond the education system. Issues such as social and community 
integration were and still are being addressed quite widely. 

A number of interesting experiments occurred in looking at the 
transition from special school to adult life, including establishing in 
some parts of the country separate ‘houses in the community’ where 
students were expected to learn to deal with everyday living in 
surroundings which were very different from the traditional class- 
room situation. It is expected that there will be a role for a number 
of such schools for some years to come. Indeed, it is still recognised 
that for some groups of students adequate provision in alternative 
post-16 establishments rarely exists; an example of this being for 
pupils who are now over the age of 16 who were classified as 
emotionally and behaviourally disturbed or those with severe 
learning or sensory impairment. 


Further education 


Prior to the late 1970s and early 1980s, further education had been 
very slow to cater for the special educational needs of post-16 
students. There were some noticeable exceptions with a few colleges 
at a very early stage identifying the need for discrete provision and a 
few isolated instances where arrangements were made for the 
integration of students with disabilities into mainstream further and 
higher education provision. It must be stated, however, that in the 
latter instances this integration had occurred more through the 
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determination and efforts of the students and their advocates than 
through the further and higher education providers specifically 
making adequate provision. Such opportunities tended to be 
primarily for students with physical disabilities and rarely extended 
to those with any severity of learning difficulty or sensory disability. 

Perhaps the most significant discrete provision was made in 
Coventry when Hereward College was established specifically for 
students with special educational needs over the age of 16. Apart 
from this one early example the major developments did not occur 

until further education colleges more generally started to have 
linked course provision, usually for fifth-year pupils with moderate 
learning difficulties which then led to a few one-year discrete courses 
being provided by further education colleges for the same 
students. 

At the end of the 1970s and beginning of the 1980s as 
unemployment grew, the Opportunities for school leavers with 
special educational needs to obtain access to traditional employment 
declined. This decline in employment opportunities coincided with 
increased pressure from parents for educational opportunities to be 
extended for their children beyond the age of 16 and at the time that 
a number of Local Education Authorities were faced by the high cost 
of specialised provision in the independent sector for those over the 
age of 16. These developments led to increasing attention being paid 
to the need to extend provision for special educational needs 
students within the further education sector. 

There was also a recognition that the work which had been 
started in a number of colleges, which was primarily on the basis of 
skills training, was less appropriate than had previously been 
thought. A number of the national reports on the curriculum for 
special educational needs within further education made an 
appearance and these disparate pressures led a number of colleges to 
recognise that they could make provision for a much wider range of 
students with disabilities than they had previously considered. In 
those colleges at the forefront of these developments the provision for 
students with special educational needs was seen as part of the 
overall responsibility of the college for meeting the comprehensive 
needs of the community which they served. 

This growing recognition was accompanied by an understanding 
and greater appreciation of the many diverse facilities which existed 
within the colleges which could be utilised effectively for students 
with special educational needs. 

Parental pressure was aligned with the desire for their children to 
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be exposed to the more adult environment within the colleges and 
the flexibility of provision with which colleges had to meet the needs 
of industry. These developments challenged the previous limited 
provision which had been made available. Too often the curriculum 
had been low level skills-based, very often in separate isolated 
accommodation and with staff who were the least appropriately 
qualified and least experienced in suitable teaching methods. The 
staff teaching on these courses in their early development were 
normally those at the bottom end of the Burnham scales which could 
in part be a reflection of the structure of the Burnham Report which 
related promoted posts to advanced level work, and partly of the 
value placed on this work by many college senior management 
teams. 

As provision started to increase in colleges, consideration began to 
be given to the major issues under-pinning that provision within the 
colleges and this included the suitability of accommodation, staff 
training, status and grading, the appropriateness of the curriculum 
and the availability of support facilities. 

From 1986, when Local Education Authorities had been required 
to submit plans for their Work-related Further Education provision 
to the Manpower Services Commission/Training Commission 
under ‘Training for jobs’, colleges had been considering and 
submitting development plans which contained a forecast of future 
work that they intended to undertake. Initially statements about 
provision for students with special educational needs appeared 
tokenistic in many of these development plans. However, these 
statements have progressively been written far more clearly in the 
terms of the aims and objectives of the college in formulating 
provision for students with special educational needs. A number of 
colleges and Local Education Authorities have produced policy 
statements for post-16 students with special educational needs 
which are intended to determine specifically how such students’ 
needs should be met. 

As further education colleges continue to develop their under- 
standing of the response they need to make for all of their students, 
specific provision for special educational needs’ students should 
continue to improve. A number of current initiatives which should 
aid the development of quality and range include student-centred 
learning, quality control, guidance and counselling, admissions 
policies, individualised learning and records of achievement. 

Much still needs to be achieved in developing the provision within 
the further education colleges for post-16 special educational needs 
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students. Too often parents and students still feel isolated and alone 
and find it difficult to identify appropriate support, guidance and 
direction towards the facilities which should be available. 

There continues to be too much provision within many colleges 
which is inaccessible or inappropriate for physically disabled 
students. Not all colleges have identified a ‘named person’ as 
suggested as good practice within Warnock. Even when such 
persons have been identified, they are very often not within the 
senior management team and are unable to influence the major 
management decisions within the institution, including issues 
relating to the distribution of resources within colleges which could 
specifically benefit students with special educational needs. 

Equally, Local Education Authorities have too often been slow to 
take a positive lead in the area of provision for students with SEN. 
Too few Local Education Authorities have post-16 special educa- 
tional needs policy statements which should act as a lead document 
for college development plans. Too few have an infrastructure to 
ensure that provision is made post-16 and that this provision is 
monitored against identified student need. 


Adult education 


As provision for special educational needs for students over 16 has 
developed in special schools, mainstream schools and colleges, there 
has been a recent and growing recognition that such provision is not 
only necessary for students up to the age of 19, but as with all 
students, educational provision should be available throughout a 
person’s life. The Adult Education Service, (which at its best has 
been built around existing knowledge of adult needs and is not just a 
question of a pre-package or ‘on-the-shelf education delivery,) has 
been increasingly working with adults who have special educational 
needs. Much early work, derived from the development of the Adult 
Literacy Scheme in the 1970s, assisted adults to progress their 
knowledge and skills and through this to be more effective in their 
everyday lives, although too often this work concentrated too heavily 
on just assisting students to read. 

From early literacy provision has grown provision in numeracy 
and other basic skills. The Adult Education Service has also for 
some time made provision for carers or others working or living with 
students with certain special educational needs. Some of this 
provision was basic lip-reading or signing courses for the deaf 
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but more recently developments have been in provision for carers to 
meet together for mutual support. As the Adult Education Service 
has accepted the need for integration of students with special 
educational needs into mainstream provision, there has been a 
number of imaginative schemes developed across the country. One 
example of this is the two-way scheme whereby an adult student is 
paired with a student with a disability and assists the student to 
attend and progress through an adult education learning pro- 
gramme. At the simplest level, this can be assistance with transport 
and support in mixing in a new environment. At a more sophisti- 
cated level, the two students attend the same course, and progress 
through the course together with mutual support. The Adult 
Education Service has a tradition of out-reach work when provision 
is made where the students normally congregate rather than at a 
prescribed educational establishment. Such out-reach work has 
occurred for some time within social services and health authority 
premises where tutors have created provision within the day-care 
centres, hospitals and adult training centres for students with 
physical disabilities, the mentally handicapped, the elderly or those 
with mental illness. This provision has been increasing as the health 
authorities and social services departments have worked together 
to develop care in the community. This issue is dealt with more fully 
later in the chapter. 


Local Education Authority support arrangements 


The Local Education Authority support arrangements for people 
with special educational needs has primarily been concentrated on 
those under the age of 16; i.e. advisers, educational psychologists 
and careers and guidance staff having less involvement with 
students over the age of 16, apart from those who stay in special 
schools beyond 16. Such staff have traditionally either been drawn 
from those who have taught pupils up to the age of 16 or their 
training has been limited to the needs of school-age pupils. As post- 
16 provision for students with special educational needs has 
developed within the authorities, the need for support services to 
develop simultaneously has been recognised. 

Advisory and inspectorial staff have started in many authorities to 
work closely with their inspectorial colleagues in the post-16 sector 
and this has led to a greater awareness of the issues surrounding 
curriculum progression and the need for increased support for the 
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developing provision for post-16 students with special educational 
needs. In the best practice, the adviser/inspector for special 
educational needs is directly involved and very often leads the 
development of policy statements in a Local Education Authority 
and will work very closely in the development of good practice and 
its dissemination. The Educational Psychological Service in Local 
Education Authorities has developed around the needs of pupils of 
school age and very often has concentrated more on very young 
children so that early identification of the need for specialist support 
facilities within education can be achieved. They have offered 
support for specialist provision for all school-aged pupils with 
special educational needs but rarely have they been involved with 
students over the age of 16 apart from those in special schools or 
special units. There has been a growing recognition in some parts of 
the country, however, that the knowledge and expertise of educa- 
tional psychologists can be of considerable benefit to further 
education colleges and sixth-form colleges as they develop specific or 
integrated provision for such students. The limited number of staff 
as well as the need to develop an increased knowledge of facilities 
and type of provision which can be made available for the post-16 
student with special educational needs in colleges has tended to 
restrict the occasions when educational psychologists are directly 
involved on an on-going basis in colleges. 

The remit of the careers service has primarily been limited to 
school leavers, and the development of careers education within 
schools and careers guidance to individuals who are about to leave 
the main school system. All careers services have had specialist 
careers advisers for pupils with special educational needs but again 
this has, in the main, been limited to those about to leave special 
schools or mainstream schools where integration has occurred. 

With the increasing awareness of the need to encourage more 
adults back into employment as the number of 16 year olds falls 
until the mid-1990s, there has been a development of adult 
counselling and guidance facilities across the country. Some 
authorities have coupled this with a recognition of the need for 
counselling and guidance for students with special educational 
needs, regardless of age. 


Transition from education 


The very large majority of young people with or without SEN leave 
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full-time education, with the normal expectation to move into the 
world of full-time work. 

To assist in trying to ensure that those with disabilities were 
considered alongside those without disability, the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act 1944'? required employers with more than thirty 
staff to employ 3 per cent of disabled workers. While this legislation 
still appears on the statute book, it is more observed in its breach 
than its acceptance. The issue of transition from education to work 
was explored by the Organisation of Economic Co-operation and 
Development (which includes in its membership countries of 
Western Europe, North America, Australia and Japan) and resulted 
in 1983 in its publication The education of the handicapped 
adolescent — transition from school to working life." This document 
stressed that as unemployment grew in the western world, every 
effort must be made to ensure that the handicapped should not be 
the sole group to be denied access to paid employment. It went on to 
look at the changes in technology which were requiring higher levels 
of skill in the workplace and the support infra-structure which would 
be necessary, particularly through careers counselling and guidance 
and vocational education, if the handicapped were not to be further 
disadvantaged in looking for work. 

There is little doubt that the recession which occurred during the 
early and mid 1980s and the rapid changes in technology have 
meant that for a number of students with special educational needs 
the possibility of entering traditional employment routes has 
declined although a few new opportunities have arisen through the 
more extensive use of Information Technology. This has led to an 
increasing awareness of aspects of the curriculum for post-16 special 
educational needs students which addresses issues about ‘significant 
living without work’. This was mentioned in Warnock and included 
the provision of voluntary service and the mutual support which 
people with disabilities could give to each other. 

One of the most significant developments to assist young people in 
making the transition from school to a working environment is 
through the Manpower Services Commission/Training Agency 
Youth Training Scheme Development. Although the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme and its predecessor, the Youth Opportunities Pro- 
gramme, was not aimed specifically at students with disabilities, its 
aims were particularly to benefit a number of students with 
disabilities, viz, ‘an effective integration of skills, knowledge and 
experience through planned supervised work experience and 
properly designed opportunities for ‘off-the-job’ training or further 
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education’. The original Youth Training Scheme was for one year’s 
duration and was organised collaboratively with employers’ organ- 
isations, individual employers, local authorities and the Manpower 
Services Commission. Even within the one-year scheme, a number 
of students with special educational needs were able to enter YTS 
provision and gain significantly. It was recognised, however, that for 
a number of young people there was a need to extend the provision 
over a two-year period and when this extension occurred it 
significantly increased the opportunities for many students with 
special educational needs to join the Scheme. 

While no guarantee was or could be given that attendance on a 
YTS scheme would ensure a young person who successfully 
completed the scheme paid employment, a very high proportion 
eventually were able to enter such employment. The value of this 
integrated training and education provision for many young people 
with disabilities was that it enabled them to enter employment, after 
receiving ‘on-the-job’ experience, aligned with ‘off-the-job’ training. 
With the development of the two-year scheme which is available to 
students with special educational needs up to 20/21 years of age, 
there was specific additional funding (known as premium funding) 
for those with special needs and these additional resources enabled a 
more extensive range of provision to be developed in association 
with many colleges in the country. The funding available from the 
MSC also enabled the development of special projects and many 
Local Education Authorities and voluntary organisations received 
funding to develop community-based schemes and employment 
workshops which again aided the disabled as well as those not 
designated as having special educational needs. 

With high levels of unemployment which, while apparently 
declining towards the end of the 1980s, still remains at a 
significantly high figure, many students with disabilities even after 
progressing through YTS have not been able to obtain paid 
employment. Sheltered employment opportunities, both through 
public sector provision and through voluntary organisations, is an 
alternative for those students who are unable to obtain paid 
employment. Through the public sector, the majority of this 
provision is through Local Authority Social Services Departments, 
adult training centres or day centres. The Government provides 
such facilities through REMPLOY and there are a number of 
voluntary organisations who provide similar sheltered employment 
facilities. Some of these voluntary organisations like the Enham 
Resource Centre in Andover, Hampshire, make wide ranging 
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provision utilising MSC/Training Agency resources under the YTS 
and the Employment Training Scheme. They undertake vocational 
assessment and sheltered placement schemes and sheltered indus- 
try, as well as questions of rehabilitation. The major provision in 
most localities, however, is that provided by the Local Authority 
Social Services Department through their Adult Training Centres 
and Day Centres. These centres were originally set up purely on a 
day-care basis with a limited amount of occupational activity which 
was more therapeutic than geared to a full work programme. Many 
Social Services Departments have rejected these narrow concepts for 
the Adult Training Centres and have worked very closely with the 
Education Service and Government agencies to ensure that a far 
more significant and relevant provision is made for their clients. 
This has meant that closer links have developed with an integrated 
approach to educational development and more highly skilled 
training, linked in some instances to a work placement scheme. 
These joint facilities which show examples of good practice are still, 
however, too few and still too often attendance at such centres is 
related to the maintenance and care of clients rather than the 
development of the individual and his/her progression. 

The health authorities have for many years had responsibility for 
the care of the more severely mentally handicapped, mentally ill, 
multiply handicapped and elderly people unable to cope on their 
own. With an increasing recognition that such hospitalisation does 
nothing other than shut such people away for life, emphasis has 
changed now to care within the community. Jointly funded projects 
between Health and Social Services have meant that a large 
proportion of people previously held in hospital care are now being 
supported in local communities either in small Social Services 
homes or with support being given to carers to maintain such people 
within family groupings. However, there is a danger that this could 
lead from one form of institutionalisation to another unless great 
efforts are made to ensure that the full potential of each individual is 
fully explored. 

Some of these developments between Health and Social Services 
have been undertaken without the close involvement of the 
Education Service, but there is a growing recognition that the 
Education Service should join as a partner in many of these 
community-based facilities and that it has much to offer such 
disabled people, whether they be mentally ill, mentally handi- 
capped, multiply handicapped or elderly. There are indeed encour- 
aging examples of the benefits to be derived from this kind of 
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collaborative effort. 
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6 Teacher training and 
special educational 
needs 


It is vital that all teachers should be alert to the existence of children 
with special educational needs. The Warnock Committee was clear- 
sighted and wise in pointing out in its planning assumptions that it 
is probable that about one child in six at any one time, and up to one 
in five at some time in their school career will require some form of 
special education provision. The great majority of such pupils will 
be found distributed among ordinary schools, though their incidence 
in any class or school will vary from time to time. But whether 
teachers are working with such pupils in special schools and units or 
in ordinary classes, whether teachers have a specific responsibility 
for pupils with special educational needs or, as is becoming more 
common, encounter such pupils within larger groups; they must be 
conscious of the range and complexity of the needs they are likely to 
encounter and should be trained in ways which will allow them to 
respond in positive, optimistic and relevant ways to the situations 
they will meet. Only through training programmes, both initial and 
in-service, geared to the demands those situations create, can the 
process of integrating former special school pupils into ordinary 
schools be developed. 

Training programmes of the range that will achieve so wide an 
objective need to be further developed for teachers of pupils with 
special educational needs in the 16-19 age band in further 
education. Though there are differences between the situations in 
schools and in further education, notably that a proportion of 
teachers in further education has had no initial training, there are 
features common to both sectors which will provide grounds on 
which programmes of relevance can be based. 

Teachers with specific responsibility for special educational needs 
will work either in special or in ordinary schools, though situations 
locally will vary according to the resources, both human and 
material, which LEAs are able to provide in special and in ordinary 
schools. 
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It is likely that children who are profoundly and/or multiply 
handicapped and those with severe emotional, behavioural and 
learning difficulties will continue to require support beyond the 
means of an ordinary school for some time to come, though the 
demands of the National Curriculum make it more necessary for 
special schools to make and maintain strong links with mainstream 
schools. 

All teachers in the 2-19 age group, however, must be able to 
identify the special educational needs of their pupils, must be aware 
of how far they themselves can meet those needs and at what point 
they must seek the help of their specialist colleagues. In turn the 
specialists whose work is to co-ordinate provision in a school or in an 
authority, should be prepared carefully for that role, and only 
experienced practitioners, familiar with the full ability range and 
with appropriate post-experience training should be given specific 
responsibility in special schools and for groups or pupils in ordinary 
schools. Similarly, staff advising teachers in ordinary schools which 
may have only a few pupils with special educational needs in their 
classes should be able to point to broad experience across the full 
ability range and post-experience training in the field. Subject 
specialist teachers should be able to take account of special 
educational needs in planning and developing specialist courses and 
should be aware of the need to differentiate the National Curriculum 
to make it available for all. 

Such requirements are at present met by few teachers. Indeed, 
many are still ill-equipped to ensure that such needs are met. Some 
may have teaching qualifications but no specialist training for 
special needs; others may have specialist training but have not 
worked with pupils across the full ability range. The patterns of 
training must now include elements that reflect the developments 
that have taken place post-Warnock and address the issues raised by 
the demand to deliver the National Curriculum in a differentiated 
form to all pupils in mainstream schools. 

There is no widespread provision of initial training courses which 
pay special attention to pupils with special educational needs. A 
substantial option in the field may be offered but this detracts from 
study of the needs of the full range of pupils and short intensive 
courses in special education may lead teachers to the false belief that 
special educational needs can only be met in special schools. All 
initial teacher training courses, including one-year courses, should 
aim to prepare students to be able to identify special needs as they 
arise at whatever age from very young to older pupils and to 
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encourage students to adapt methods and materials to meet the 
needs of individual pupils. The role of the parent of the child with 
special educational needs should also be studied and ways of 
involving parents and establishing good working relationships with 
teachers and with schools should be developed. It would be very 
dangerous, moreover, for teachers not to be aware of the range of 
specialist services available to pupils and parents. Teachers operate 
as part of a multi-professional team and should be able to judge 
nicely the point at which they should seck specialist help and advice. 

Such courses can no longer be the responsibility solely of an 
institution’s ‘special needs’ tutors since an awareness of special 
educational needs must now inform the work of all tutors if the 
requirements set out above are to be achieved. Teacher trainers may 
well lack the expertise required and a heavy burden will fall initially 
on the shoulders of those who do possess the necessary knowledge, 
skills and experience. The use of suitably qualified practising school- 
teachers would be of value in accelerating the in-service training 
programmes of initial teacher training institutions. Without an 
integrated planning of provision to take account of special educa- 
tional needs teachers will find it increasingly difficult to meet the 
demands of the Education Reform Act. 

Such staff development programmes might include national and 
regional seminars and conferences, at which senior staff might 
consider, with HMI and LEA advisory staff, how initial training 
courses might meet criteria set by the Secretary of State. The 
contribution practising teachers might make is enormous. Indi- 
vidual institutions should set up in-house staff development pro- 
grammes with outreach to regional centres and schools. The 
implications for specialist areas of teaching should receive detailed 
study. HMI might continue to collect examples of best practice and 
publish them in a discussion document and support might be given 
to subject teacher associations or associations for teachers in 
remedial and special education to organise national and/or regional 
conferences. Appropriate research should continue to be encouraged 
and supported by the DES and, finally, institutions should seek, in 
making staff appointments, to enhance the range of expertise 
available to them. 

DES Circular 24/89 lays down criteria for the accreditation of all 
courses of initial teacher training education. These include specific 
references to special educational needs and require students to be 
prepared through their subject method work and educational 
studies to teach the full range of pupils they are likely to encounter in 
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an ordinary school. 

Since there is insufficient time available in the initial training 
period to achieve more than minimal requirements without sacrific- 
ing other important elements, a heavy weight of responsibility rests 
on the providers of in-service training at local, regional and national 
level. The range of provision needed — from short courses for 
teachers whose work with special needs cases is occasional to higher 
degree work for co-ordinators and advisers — is enormous and 
though some good work is already being done, local provision for 
meeting special educational needs will, inevitably, vary between 
LEAs but it is possible to envisage minimal standards if such needs 
are to be met adequately. LEAs should have advisers who are able 
to organise appropriate in-service training for teachers and work 
with training institutions: administrators and headteachers who are 
able to organise a service capable of meeting the needs of the full 
ability range: specialist teachers in the field of special educational 
needs and a teaching force aware of the role it will be called upon to 
play in response to the demands of the National Curriculum. 
Movement towards this goal clearly involves local training pro- 
grammes, long and short, full- and part-time, which will enhance 
existing skills and implant new. 

The governors and headteacher of every school need to be able to 
assume a full responsibility for ensuring that special educational 
needs are met, and management courses in future should include 
elements designed to help headteachers and senior staff in this 
responsibility. At the next level of operation every school should 
have easy access to a designated teacher who can identify the nature 
of individual special needs, devise strategies to overcome learning 
problems, contribute to the development of a curriculum covering 
the full ability range and organise learning so that pupils with 
special educational needs have a clear access to that curriculum. 
Larger schools should have at least one such teacher; smaller schools 
would, perhaps, need to share an appointment or use LEA support 
and advisory services. 

LEAs will require the services of teachers who are acknowledged 
specialists in this field. Such specialists should be experienced 
teachers who have good experience of teaching in ordinary schools 
and have confirmed their interest in the work by undertaking a 
period of observation or supervised experience in the field. 

In this way their suitability for the work can be confirmed and 
they can then undertake further full- or part-time training leading to 
a recognised qualification. The modular regional diploma course 
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jointly taught by Manchester University and Manchester Poly- 
technic offers an excellent example of a flexible part-time commit- 
ment for teachers. To gain best effect, such training courses should 
provide opportunities for the teachers to acquire an understanding 
of how factors in the child, the family and school and the community 
can interact to give rise to special educational needs. Knowledge of 
the development of children in all aspects, curriculum development 
and evaluation and the working of the full spectrum of educational 
and support services will enable teachers more easily to meet special 
needs through effective curricular and general support. Collabora- 
tion with others and using the resources offered within the 
community are valuable strategies of which teachers should have 
detailed knowledge and they should be well versed in the role of 
planning and mounting local in-service training. The field of special 
educational needs has few fixed points and change within it is rapid. 
A course concentrating on particular handicaps in isolation would 
deny teachers the benefit of working and exchanging experience 
with colleagues interested in other specialisms. 

Regular in-service, up-dating courses, short in duration would 
keep teachers abreast of developments and would provide good 
opportunities for the further training of such teachers as have 
already acquired significant qualifications in work in satisfying 
special educational needs. Where subject specialists, whether from 
secondary or primary schools, undertake in-service training there 
should always be an element in the courses which deals with the 
curricular responsibilities of subject specialists towards the needs of 
pupils with special educational problems. 

That teachers should become aware of the benefit to be gained 
from enlisting the aid of other agencies implies an equal responsi- 
bility on members of the supporting agencies to continue their 
professional training. Courses for senior officers in education, the 
Health Service and the Social Services should have special needs 
elements. 

Classroom assistants, nursery nurses and playgroup leaders 
should receive training in this field and those teachers and advisers 
and administrators who have a supervisory role should be given 
opportunity to participate in applied research. : 

Let us now examine the value of specialist initial training courses 
which in the past have trained teachers for direct entry into specific 
types of special school. Ofcourse the contribution of such teachers to 
their schools has been most beneficial but is clear that such courses 
cannot justify a permanent place in future patterns of teacher 
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training provision. 

Between 1944 and 1954 as the special education service expanded, 
most teachers entering the special school service did so after training 
for teaching in ordinary schools. The fourth report of the National 
Council on the training and supply of teachers advocated that 
teachers of handicapped children should first have experience in 
ordinary schools before in-service training prepared them for work 
with the handicapped. In 1971, following the decision to transfer the 
responsibility for the education of the severely educationally 
subnormal in England and Wales to the education service and the 
concomitant need for more qualified teachers in ESN(S) schools, 
initial teacher training courses having significant elements connec- 
ted with work with the severely handicapped were introduced. 
Qualifications obtained on such courses allowed those possessing 
them to work in either special or ordinary schools. The Warnock 
Committee noted a division of opinion between those who argued for 
more specific initial courses placing greater emphasis on the needs of 
the severely and multiply handicapped and those who believed in 
broader courses which did not narrow too much the focus of a 
teacher’s work. The Warnock Committee believed that no new 
courses of a highly specialised nature should be established and that 
appropriate advanced in-service courses should be developed even 
though existing courses continued. 

By 1982 and the restructuring of initial teacher training which 
took place then, seven public sector institutions shared ninety-five 
BEd and postgraduate certificate of education places on specialist 
courses and some other institutions intended to offer teaching pupils 
with severe learning difficulties as an optional alternative to a 
specialism in mainstream primary education. 

Since the Warnock Report the situation has continued to change 
and in June 1984 the Advisory Committee for the Supply and 
Education of Teachers (ACSET), in its advice to the Secretaries of 
State, reached the following important conclusions. First, there was 
no longer a need to increase the number of trained teachers in 
schools for children with mild or severe learning difficulties 
(previously known as ESN(S) and ESN(M)), since 97 per cent of 
teachers in such schools possessed a recognised teaching qualifica- 
tion of some kind. What was now questionable was whether such 
teachers were appropriately trained for present and future needs. 
Second, the population of schools for pupils with learning difficulties 
is in the process of change. For example, the proportion of pupils 
with conditions such as Down’s Syndrome is likely, because of better 
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ante- and post-natal care, carly screening and policies of integration 
into ordinary schools, to decrease. There is likely to be a 
corresponding increase in the proportion of the profoundly and 
multiply handicapped for whom programmes must be specially 
planned. The Advisory Committee argued the inappropriateness of 
initial training courses which concentrated on highly specialist fields 
where there is a shortage of posts and severe restrictions on the 
mobility and career prospects of those teachers who are employed. 
Third, the Secretary of State’s criteria for the approval of all initial 
teacher training courses insist on preparation for the ordinary 
school. The courses for the mental handicap specialist could not, 
argued the Advisory Committee, retain their special emphasis and 
at the same time, satisfy the Secretary of State’s criteria. As it is, too 
many specialists were pursuing too few vacancies scattered through 
the country and were forced to seek employment in mainstream 
schools where their training was not totally appropriate. Such a 
situation wastes expertise and frustrates the specialists who must 
acquire experience of the whole spectrum of ability before being able 
to deploy specialist skills fully and effectively. 

Initial teacher training courses which specialise in the need of 
children with severe learning difficulties were of value in the 1970s 
but are no longer appropriate to the circumstances of the 1980s and 
the 1990s. Equally, the few initial training courses which concen- 
trated on the slow learner in the ordinary school are inappropriate in 
the current and future situation. Accordingly, ACSET recom- 
mended the phasing out of all such courses. 

A classic example of the situation which so concerned ACSET 
presented itself in the four-year degree course located in Manchester 
University’s Department of Audiology and the Education of the 
Deaf. Here a study of audiology and two other academic subjects 
was combined with a course of teacher training and a specialist 
course in teaching the deaf. There was also a one-year postgraduate 
course leading to the award of the Certificate for Teachers of the 
Deaf which gave qualified teacher status whether taken as an initial 
training course or as a post-experience qualification. Both the 
undergraduate and graduate courses prepared students for employ- 
ment in either ordinary or special schools. The question that was 
raised was whether the four year course with its essential focus on 
the techniques of teaching the deaf gave sufficient opportunity for 
students to acquire a real awareness of the full range of pupils either 
in ordinary schools or in schools for the deaf. This course has now 
been phased out in favour of a one year post experience course. 
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Phasing out such initial training courses has created a short-term 
shortage of teachers in the specialist areas of severe learning 
difficulties and teaching the deaf. That shortfall must be made good 
through in-service training led by key staff redeployed within 
institutions from initial to in-service training. The reservoir of 
expertise is sufficient to guarantee courses which will prepare 
trainers as well as specialist teachers and ensure a sufficient flow of 
suitably trained staff. 

There is a good base on which to build in-service provision and 
that base would be strengthened by the addition of resources 
released from courses no longer appropriate to prgsent and future 
needs. Though tutors may be available as a part of such resources, it 
is possible that unreasonable demands may be made on institutions 
where such expertise is in short supply. Co-operation between 
institutions and authorities regionally should help to set up patterns 
of training to meet local needs. The provision of training courses for 
trainers will be required at national as well as regional level. A high 
priority to the in-service training of teachers to meet the special 
educational needs of pupils is vital and this has significant financial 
implications for the institutions and authorities involved. Not only 
are there the provision costs to consider but, additionally, the release 
costs of the teachers attending the courses. 

The Local Education Authority Training Grants Scheme 
(LEATGS) has gone some way towards meeting this need by 
identifying the major areas for development as national priorities 
and allocating funds to meet the needs under these headings. 

It might be argued that LEAs would give high priority to in- 
service provision in the special needs area if mandatory require- 
ments for specialist qualifications were to be extended beyond the 
present limits of those teaching the blind, hearing impaired and the 
deaf/blind. Such an extension however could have a counter- 
productive effect on the process of integration and it would be 
unrealistic to expect all teachers with children in their classes who 
have a range of disabilities to be multiply qualified. Indeed, a more 
powerful argument can be mounted for the withdrawal of manda- 
tory requirements such as presently exist. 

The further education sector offers a picture of great complexity; 
with a greater range of resources, it offers a wider variety of 
experience than schools. Where school work is subject-based, 
further education work is course-based, though a greater flexibility 
in curriculum design in further education colleges is breaking this 
mould. Additionally, the special needs population in further 
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education has, in recent years, been expanded by the shortage of 
jobs for school leavers, especially those with disabilities; by a 
recognition that in a further education setting an easier transition is 
made to the independence and responsibilities of adult life; and by 
the participation in college-based YTS programmes. 

Teachers in further education must be able to recognise and cater 
for the special needs of their students to an extent not necessary a 
decade ago. They must come to terms with the increasing numbers 
of students with learning difficulties who have always been part of a 
mainstream school sector and whose expectations are that they will 
continue to receive an education in the mainstream of FE. A 
problem exists in that there is no initial training requirement in the 
further education sector — staff are appointed on the basis of 
academic or skills qualifications. Some staff have school teaching 
qualifications, some have the Certificate of Education (FE), and 
some have no formal training at all. In-service training, much of it 
in-house, is the main channel through which further education 
teachers will acquire a basic awareness training about special 
educational needs. The essential elements of such training — the 
identification of special needs, assessment of vocational and personal 
aptitudes of special needs pupils, the adaptation of curriculum and 
the use of specialised resources — are clear, but the best route by 
which training should be approached may well depend upon the 
degree of initial training the further education teacher possesses. 

The best chances of success exist in setting up a national initiative 
for this increasingly urgent programme of awareness training. First, 
a series of regional seminars should promote the development of 
awareness training material appropriate to special educational 
needs in the sector. At least one tutor from each institution should 
attend such seminars. Second, teachers in further education should 
be given full access to the specialist advisory services of LEAs and 
should contribute to those services. Institutions offering non- 
advanced provision will be most involved here, though some 
students on advanced courses will have sensory or physical 
handicaps. 

Just as there are target groups among school teachers so there are 
target groups within the further education sector. A senior member 
of staff (vice principal or head of department) should ensure the 
proper resourcing and organisation of special work and should be 
appropriately trained to do so. Another member of staff, where this 
is possible, should undertake a co-ordinating role in respect of 
special needs provision for students and in-service training for staff. 
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Where specialist qualifications are not held by such teachers, 
opportunity should be given for early in-service training such as that 
recommended for co-ordinators in schools. Until an institution has, 
in the staff, a teacher who has a specialist qualification in the field, 
that institution should not plan special courses for those students 
with moderate or severe learning difficulties. 

Demand for specialist training provision, depending as it does 
upon the collective identification of priorities by institutions is’ not 
easy to assess, but LEAs and Regional Advisory Councils should 
undertake this exercise in consultation with other interested groups. 
The Regional Curriculum Bases of the Further Education Unit and 
the National Bureau for Handicapped Students will help in the 
identification and assessment of training needs in further education. 
Further co-operation with schools will indicate areas where common 
provision is possible. 

What is needed most urgently, however, is a fund of expertise in 
meeting special educational needs. On the shoulders of staff already 
possessing relevant qualifications will fall the task of developing and 
co-ordinating training on a regional basis. National courses of a high 
level for a smaller number of staff selected from institutions should 
be the responsibility of the DES who might also, over the next few 
years, keep the provision for special needs in further education 
under active scrutiny. 

Further development will come as our collective awareness of the 
needs of pupils, students and those who teach them increases. That 
development will be all the more rapid as the data base, on which 
planning can be based, expands. At present there is still inadequate 
information in central departments and local authorities on the 
range and distribution of need, on how those needs are and can be 
met and to what extent the teacher force is trained to deal with 
special educational needs. 


7 The role of parents 


The years since the implementation of the Education Act 1944 have 
seen a dramatic change in the involvement of parents in the 
education of their children. What has happened in these forty-five 
years is a growing recognition by educators not only that parents 
have a voice but also that that voice must be listened to if the 
education process is to succeed. 

There have been two elements in this process. The first, which has 
been largely recognised by changes in legislation, is the awareness of 
the civil rights of parents. Although the 1944 Act spelt out the duties 
of parents to ensure that their children were adequately educated, it 
did not quite so clearly indicate any rights as to how that education 
was to be delivered. The 1980 Act created machinery through which 
parents could express preferences in the choice of schooling for their 
children and spelt out clearly how they might appeal against the 
decision of any authority to an apparently independent tribunal. 
The Act also gave parents the right of access to the governing bodies 
of schools by establishing their direct representation on those bodies. 
In doing so, it recognised the view expressed in the Taylor Report of 
1977 which had indicated that governing bodies should be represen- 
tative of all those with a major interest in running the school." 

The Education Act 1986 strengthened the position of parents on 
governing bodies but also extended the responsibilities of governing 
bodies in particular in relation to the school curriculum. Signifi- 
cantly also the governors are required to publish information to 
parents about the syllabuses of schools. The role of governors in 
relation to the exclusion of pupils was also strengthened. The 
Education Act 1988 enhanced even further in legislation the 
parental role. The clauses on open enrolment made much clearer the 
rights of parents in relation to choice of school and the clauses on 
grant maintained status enable parents to take schools out of LEA 
control by direct ballot. The delegation of management functions 
from LEAs to governing bodies also enhanced the ability of parents 
to play a significant part in the management of schools. 
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Perhaps most importantly the establishment of a National 
Curriculum signified a crucial change in the relationship between 
parents and schools. Although parents have been involved in 
considering the school curriculum the National Curriculum made 
more explicit exactly what was to be taught, Parents could now 
know exactly what was in the curriculum and moreover were given, 
under section 23 of the Act, rights of complaint against an LEA or a 
governing body in relation to the exercise of their responsibilities in 
the provision of the National Curriculum, There was, of course, a 
curious tension here in that although parents could know much 
more exactly what was being taught to their children their influence 
on the nature of the National Curriculum was limited since that was 
established by the Secretary of State. Parents were, however, to be 
involved in any dis-application of the National Curriculum which 
might be required in the case of a child with special educational 
needs. This issue will be considered further later in the chapter. 

‘The second clement might be seen as a more purely educational 
one and emerged from views about the influence and effect that 
parents both did have and should have upon the effectiveness of the 
education of their children. It had long been recognised that 
environmental factors were a significant influence on how children 
learn and that the support of parents in the process was important 
but it was perhaps the report of the Plowden Committee that 
expressed more clearly a new recognition — that parents were 
themselves an important part of the teaching process.’ 

This was a new dimension and one that has taken time to be fully 
absorbed. The role of adults other than teachers in some schools has 
been recognised and the success of experiments in paired reading - 
as reported at Belfield Primary School* and in other schemes - has 
shown that parents can offer more than support and that they can 
become crucial participants in the educational process. This element 
pret ~All lant 
practice may ultimately as significant. The survey of primary 
education in England conducted by Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools between 1975 and 1977 reported on the involvement of 
parents. 


Parents help teachers in nearly a third of the 7 old classes and 
ever a With of and Sh Aar 1d clams, year and in just 


The report continues: 
In over three quarters of the classes where help was given parents 
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assisted teachers in matter concerning the chihdenn's weitere and in the 
supervision of children on visits the school, 


But more importantly: 


Teachers reported that parents were also involved in children’s learning 
in the other two thirds of the classes where help was given. 


In special education in particular a range of developments took 
place which involved parents directly in working with professionals 
in the education or treatment of their children, These included 
parental physiotherapy support, for example, for children with 
cystic fibrosis, sensory approaches with autistic children and 


rights of parents and the acknowledgement of their importance in 
the educational progress of their children. It was the first plece of 
legislation which placed parents at the heart of the 


of acknowledging their rights in the process which determines the 
needs of their children, were clearly fundamental in framing the 
legislation, 

The fundamental shift of attitude concerning parents was 
expressed clearly in the tithe of Chapter 9 of the report, “Parents ar 
partners’. The chapter begins: 

We have insisted this that the successful education of 

Me td etn spn ek 


The chapter gocs on to develop the partnership theme. 


We have chosen the title of this chapter deliberately, as expressing our 
view of the relationship between parents and members of the different 
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professions who may be helping them at any time. It is a partnership, 
and ideally an equal one for although we tend to dwell upon the 
dependence of many parents on professional support, we are well aware 
that professional help cannot be wholly effective — if at all so — unless it 
builds upon the parents’ own understanding of their children’s needs and 
upon the parents’ capacity to be involved. 


The Report contrasts this concept with that of counselling which can 
too easily be seen as a one way process of enlightenment. 
Professionals are warned: 


Parents can be effective partners only if professionals take notice of what 
they say and of how they express their needs, and treat their contribution 
as intrinsically important. 


The Committee say that the consideration of a child’s special needs 
depends on a variety of perspectives and what the parents see is as 
valid as what a professional sees. Indeed it will add to what others in 
the process see. 

The chapter goes on to stress to the professionals involved with 
children with special needs that their relationship with parents is a 
reciprocal one. 


It is of course very necessary that each professional — teacher, doctor, 
nurse, health visitor, social worker — should be knowledgeable about the 
application of his particular skills to children with special needs; it is no 
less important that he should exercise his skills in alliance with the 
parents and shape his contribution around the parents’ own understand- 
ing of what is required. 


Far from being a merely pious aspiration the Report gave firm 
advice as to how the relationship between parents and professionals 
might be developed in four crucial areas: 


(a) the assessment process; 
(b) information and advice; 


(c) involvement of parents with school; and 

(d) the concept of the named person. 

The Report recognised that parents are often the first people to 
appreciate that a child might have special needs. One aspect of this 
was the need to ensure that all prospective parents should be able to 
acquire knowledge of child development. The corollary was that 
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professionals were enjoined to take seriously the concerns expressed 
by parents about the developments of their children. 

The first criterion of an effective assessment process was seen to be 
the early involvement of parents. The assessment process needed 
information which only parents could supply and the educational 
programme which proceeded out of assessments required their co- 
operation. Parents should not only be involved in the assessment, 
they should be informed of the results. This seems obvious, but was 
worth stating. The Report suggested that as soon as a school 
proposed to use outside advice about a child, parents should be 
consulted. The procedure which existed for assessment when the 
Report was written was not one which deliberately excluded parents 
but there was no statutory requirement to include them. Circular 
2/75 had introduced the special education procedures which moved 
influence in the assessment process away from doctors and located it 
with psychologists. The circular had encouraged early parental 
consultation and stated that: ‘Parents normally recognize the need 
for special education for their child provided they are involved in 
discussion from an early stage.’ 

However, this presupposed a situation in which parents were to 
be persuaded of the rightness of the assessment rather than be 
involved in it as contributors. Gray, in a study published as an 
occasional paper by the Division of Education and Child Psychology 
of the British Psychological Society,° showed that the involvement of 
parents revolved around reporting their agreement. That profes- 
sional practice was to involve parents is shown by the very few 
parents who resorted to the appeals procedures available to them 
but there was a very strong element of persuasion rather than a 
canvassing of information and views. The Report considered the 
special education assessment procedure and pointed out that 
parents had no significant involvement in it. The existing forms 
merely provided opportunities for the head teacher and educational 
psychologist to record the parents’ wishes. 

How was this parental involvement to be achieved? The Report 
recognised that parents needed information, advice and support if 
they were to play their new role fully. There were four ways in which 
information could be provided. First, parents whose children had a 
handicapping condition should be taken into professional confidence 
as soon as possible, and, at that stage, given information about the 
facilities and supporting services available. Second, it was suggested 
that resource centres on handicap should be established with 
facilities for parents to consult the available literature. Third, LEAs 
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were recommended to produce and keep up-to-date a handbook for 
their areas showing the range of special educational provision 
available. Fourth, individual schools should be required to produce 
their own handbooks describing the facilities available to them. 

Similarly, advice and support could come in a variety of ways. 
Such support might be practical — the provision of transport or of 
other assistance. It might be support through home/school liaison 
teachers or peripatetic teachers working primarily with under fives. 
Emphasis was placed on the role of voluntary organisations and 
particularly on the role that self-help groups of parents might take 
on in supporting each other. Such groups were seen as reducing the 
isolation of parents and enabling them to learn from each other 
about the kind of help and encouragement that could be given to 
their children. 

Above all, the Report recognised that without guidance it would 
be difficult for parents to negotiate the complex support systems that 
existed or would be created if the recommendations of the Report 
were implemented. To make such guidance available, each parent 
whose child had special needs should have a ‘named person’. This 
person would be a single point of contact for the parent whose main 
function was to introduce them to services or to ensure that any 
concern which might be present about a child’s development was 
followed up. Who this person was would change according to the 
age and need of the child. Initially the health visitor would be 
appropriate, then the headteacher and ultimately the specialist 
careers officer. It was important that the named person should act as 
a link between these various stages or when a child moved from one 
area to another. Although the named person was seen as having a 
counselling responsibility, the concept of this person acting as an 
advocate in the interests of the parents of a child was not developed. 
It was recognised also that parents might need access directly to the 
officers of an education authority who were responsible for 
conducting the assessment who might, if need be, suggest a change 
in the named person. 

The Education Act 1981 was largely silent on the subjects of 
curriculum provision or the organisation of special education 
although section 2 laid upon education authorities the duty to secure 
that, where possible, children with special educational needs are 
educated in the ordinary school. Here parents have an important 
right — that any such integration must be in accordance with their 
wishes was one of the five conditions to be met in any such 
placement. But for parents, the most significant sections of the Act 
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are those which give them a wide ranging involvement in the 
assessment process. 

An authority may assess a child under the age of two only with the 
consent of parents, (section 6(1)). Under section 10 of the Act an 
Area or District Health Authority which forms the opinion that a 
child has special educational needs must inform the parents of its 
opinion and must put the parents in contact with any particular 
voluntary organisation which is likely to be able to give advice or 
assistance. If an LEA identifies a child over the age of two years who 
is judged to require an assessment they must first (section 5) notify 
the parents and inform them of the procedure to be followed, of the 
the name of an officer of the authority from whom further 
information may be obtained, and of their right to make representa- 
tions and submit written evidence. If the authority then decides to 
continue with the assessment the parents must be notified and 
informed of the authority’s reasons. If the authority decides at any 
time not to continue with an assessment the parents must be 
informed and if ultimately the authority decides after assessment 
that they are not required to determine any special educational 
provision, the parents must be informed both of that decision and of 
their right to appeal against it to the Secretary of State. A parent 
may, (section 9), request an assessment or a re-assessment after six 
months of an original assessment and the authority must comply 
with that request unless they are satisfied either that the original 
request is unreasonable or that an assessment is inappropriate. 

In making its assessment, the authority must take into account 
the representations or evidence submitted by or at the request of the 
parent (Regulations — section 8). When requesting advice from other 
professionals the authority must ensure that they have a copy of the 
representations or evidence from the parents (Regulations — section 
4). 

When the authority has drafted its statement of a child’s special 
educational needs it must submit a copy of that proposed statement 
to the parents of the child (section 7), and the statement will contain 
as appendices copies of all the advice that has been submitted to the 
authority (Regulations — Section 10). At this the authority must also 
inform parents of their rights to make representations about the 
draft (section 7). Parents may require the authority to enable them 
to meet an officer and they may require the authority, following that 
meeting, to arrange further meetings to enable the parents to discuss 
the relevant advice with the appropriate person or persons (section 
7). The statement must be accompanied by a notice in writing of the 
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name of a person to whom the parent may apply for information and 
advice about the child’s special educational needs. 

Following any such representations, the authority may then issue 
a statement but must at the same time inform parents of their right 
to appeal against the special educational provision specified (section 
7). The appeal is not against the assessment of need but is related 
only to the way in which the LEA proposes to respond to that need. 
The LEA must create the machinery for enabling parents to appeal 
and the appeal committee may remit the case to the authority who 
must then reconsider it and inform the parents of their decisions. 
Finally, if the parents do not agree with either the decision of the 
appeals committee or the reconsideration of the authority they may 
appeal to the Secretary of State. 

In establishing a National Curriculum which applied to pupils in 
all maintained schools the Education Act 1988 recognised that on 
occasions there may need to be some variation in the provision made 
on account of the special educational needs of pupils. This might be 
undertaken through the statement of special educational needs 
made under the 1981 Act. However, headteachers were given the 
right either to dis-apply or modify the provisions of the National 
Curriculum in certain circumstances to particular pupils. Regula- 
tions prescribed a specific period for such dis-application or 
modification and significantly required that the headteacher should 
give information to the governing body, the LEA and also to a 
parent of the pupil. The parent could request that the direction of 
the headteacher in this regard should be given, revoked or varied. If 
the headteacher failed within the prescribed period to accede to the 
request of the parents then the parents had right of appeal to the 
governing body of the school. The governing body could cither 
confirm the headteacher’s action or direct the headteacher to take 
action that they considered appropriate and it is then the duty of the 
headteacher to comply with any such directions. 

These were clearly significant developments. They safeguarded 
the rights of parents to be assured that the National Curriculum was 
being fully and appropriately applied to their children and the right 
to appeal against any decision of a headteacher which seemed to be 
not in accordance with those rights. It was clear from the legislation 
that this dis-application or modification was scen as being a 
preliminary to a possible assessment of a child’s special educational 
need except for those cases where the dis-application or modification 
was made only on a temporary basis. If the basis of the dis- 
application or modification was temporary then the headteacher 
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was required to indicate how it was proposed to secure the full 
implementation of the provisions of the National Curriculum after 
the period of modification. 

The administrative procedure for assessment which the 1981 Act 
described was obviously complex and to many parents was likely to 
present a frighteningly bureaucratic appearance. Circular 1/83, 
which was published to coincide with the implementation of the Act, 
stressed throughout the need to establish good relationships. The 
Circular referred to the Warnock concept of parents as partners and 
added: 


Assessment should be seen as a partnership between teachers, other 
professionals and parents in a joint endeavour to discover and 
understand the nature of the difficulties and needs of individual children, 
Close relations should be established and maintained with parents and 
can only be helped by the frankness and openness on all sides. 


Paragraph 6 laid a further stress on the crucial importance of the 
relationship between parents and professionals. This paragraph 
hinted at the changing role of professional advisers since, ‘Parental 
involvement in assessment provides the opportunity to reach an 
agreed understanding of the nature of a child’s learning difficulties’. 

If that understanding was to be agreed it was obvious that the 
parents’ views were critical, The Circular developed the Act's 
concept of the named person and again in paragraph 52 emphasised 
not only that the person should be knowledgeable but also that 
“They should be able to establish good relations with parents’. 

The Circular described and emphasised a concept of good 
practice which the bureaucratic procedure of the Act might have 
been seen to threaten, The University of London Institute of 
Education undertook research into the implementation of the 
Education Act 1981 and paid particular attention to the administra- 
tion of the assessment process.’ Their work indicated the need for 
professionals to be open with parents particularly when the 
professionals were themselves unsure about the nature of the child's 
difficulties. They indicated that much of the information prepared 
for parents was confusing and written in language which was 
difficult. In addition, many LEAs had made no significant provision 
for the translation of booklets into the languages of minority 
communities. The survey recognised that voluntary organisations 
could have a significant part to play in helping parents to take an 
active part in the procedures; but it seemed that it was all too 
common for voluntary organisations to be called on by parents only 
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when relations between them and the LEA had broken down. The 
survey did however show that many parents had positive feelings 
about the identification and assessment process. It seemed, more- 
over, in cases where parents felt that they had not received adequate 
help or their children had not been given an opportunity to try the 
place that the parents had wanted, that feclings of frustration and 
injustice about the assessment process arose. 

With the experience of six years of assessment and the benefit of 
the research conducted by the University of London the DES issued 
Circular 22/89 which took a revised view of the assessment process. 
The Circular stressed in particular the need to encourage the co- 
operation and involvement of parents by providing them with 
written information about their rights and duties and the duties of 
the LEA, The Circular looked for ways of improving co-operation 
from parents by suggesting the provision of written guidelines to 
assist them in their contribution to the assessment. Paragraph 21 of 
the Circular said: 


Parents and the child, where practicable, should be helped and 
encouraged to participate in the child’s SEN as the 1981 Act envisaged. 
Frankness and openness between the parents and the provider will help 
the process significantly. 


The Circular went further and indicated ‘the concept of partnership 
should wherever possible be extended to older children and young 
persons’. LEAs were advised to welcome and encourage parents to 
bring an adviser or friend or translator for support at meetings 
where the child was being discussed. The Circular reinforced the 
comment about the importance of the knowledge that parents could 
bring to the assessment process. Paragraph 25 said: ‘Parental 
involvement in assessment is vital since information in the posses- 
sion of the parent may be crucial to the assessment’. 

The Circular stated what was becoming good practice in those 
many LEAs which had sought to involve parents positively in the 
assessment process, recognising that the legislation by giving 
additional rights to parents changed dramatically their relationship 
both to the professionals who give advice and the LEAs which put 
that advice into practice. Where the spirit of the legislation is 
implemented in its practice the parent becomes a major determinant 
in the process of defining the child’s needs and the major influence in 
how those needs should be met. The rights of parents may be seen in 
three ways. 


First, the parent has the right to express a choice not only about 
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the style of provision for the child but about whether or not an 
authority should begin to determine a child’s needs through the 
process of assessment. Ultimately, through the appeal process, the 
decision rests with the Secretary of State but the parents do have 
access to the process of decision-making. Second, the parents have 
the right to see the information on which the decision concerning the 
child is made. It may not always have been good practice to involve 
parents and to discuss reports with them but an authority in the past 
could maintain the confidentiality of the advice given. Now that 
advice is public and may be, and often is, questioned by parents. 
Third, the views, representations and evidence submitted by the 
parents stand equally alongside the reports of the professionals. 
Indeed, the parents’ views and evidence precede their statements 
and are circulated to them in advance and professionals are required 
by law to take them into account. 

That these rights exist in the legislation is one thing but to enable 
parents to gain access to them is quite another. Authorities must 
recognise the role of parents and the duty that authorities have to 
enable them to fulfil that role. It is too easy for parents to feel that 
the cumbersome process of assessment has taken over. It may be 
seen to be under the control of the authority or even worse be under 
no control at all. Parents need to have their views clearly stated, 
understood and respected. They need to be given information, not 
only about the procedures of the Act but about the nature of their 
child’s needs and the variety of provision available to meet those 
needs. That information needs to be clear, comprehensible and 
accessible to all parents and this may require translation into 
minority languages. The best support that an authority can give to 
parents is to recognise and respond to the different roles parents 
have in relation to their children’s education. 

Parents are, first of all, home teachers. Of all roles this is the most 
natural. Parents teach their children the skills of daily living, they 
serve as models for appropriate behaviour and by listening to and 
talking with their children they make the most of the environment 
around them. Parenting needs to be recognised as a skilled job. 
When a child has a disability parents may need additional help in 
understanding how, in a warm and stable home, children may learn 
alternative ways of coping with their problems. 

Home/school liaison teachers, voluntary bodies and self-help 
parents’ groups can be important and an authority should seek to 
create a climate in which such groups can flourish. 

Second, with their new place in the assessment process, parents 
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can become important as information specialists. They have the 
opportunity to observe their children in a sustained way which is not 
available to the other partners in the assessment process whose 
knowledge of the child is inevitably based on short but intensive 
periods. In this role parents can gather valuable knowledge about 
their child’s development and patterns of behaviour. They can 
recognise problems and gauge successes. Much of this can be done 
intuitively but parents should be helped to look for the signs which 
are significant. They may also need help to articulate knowledge 
which they have in order that others can share it with them. 
Whether this information is passed on at case conferences, discus- 
sions with psychologists or teachers, or in written evidence, there is 
an obligation to professionals both to create a receptive climate and 
to provide parents with the vocabulary to describe the child’s 
progress. Parents need to be aware that the situation in which they 
find themselves can be both frightening and confusing and that this 
may inhibit them from talking freely. Confidence in the professionals 
can be achieved if they show themselves prepared to listen and 
prepared to respond. 

Third, parents are case managers in the sense that they share a 
responsibility for reaching appropriate decisions about their 
children. They cannot do this unless they have all the information 
which others in the system have and that information needs to be 
presented in a comprehensible way. Parents may need advice about 
handling the information which they are given. This may be ona 
personal level but it may also be a matter of providing them with 
advice about the need to store and record information and decisions, 
and the need to respond to letters and documents. The documents 
presented should make the options available clearly and should spell 
out the steps which parents can take. 

This role merges into the fourth role which parents have which is 
to act as an advocate for their child. This can be, for a local 
authority, the most threatening of all parental roles because it may 
bring the parent into conflict with other pressures, particularly the 
authority’s own views of the need for an efficient use of resources. 
Nevertheless, an authority must recognise its duty to provide 
parents with the information about their rights, the policies of the 
authority and the provision available which will enable them to 
argue for proper decisions for their children. It may be argued that 
there are occasions when the needs of the child are not well 
represented by the parents and when indeed their concept of those 
needs is at odds with what others honestly see as best for the child. 
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At this point the appeals procedure can be used constructively to 
establish an independent judgement of the most appropriate course 
of action. Further conflicts may also arise because an authority 
needs to represent the rights of all children in its area. An authority 
has the duty to ensure that resources are used efficiently in the 
interests of all children. This can conflict with the desire of parents 
for provision which is tailored to an individual child. Such conflicts 
need sensitive handling and a recognition that an inefficient use of 
resources does not represent real compassion. 

Can parents effectively fulfil all these demanding roles? Many do 
but many also find the procedures too cumbersome and the 
pressures of daily living with a child with difficulties too demanding. 
The reaction of parents in this situation may be either to allow 
decisions to be made in which they take no real part or on the other 
hand to regard all decisions as being made by a hostile and alien 
body. There is a case for extending the Warnock concept of the 
named person, which is weakly reflected in section 7 of the Act, to 
the creation of a key worker as paragraph 35 of Circular 22/89 seems 
to recognise. Such a worker might be independent of the authority 
but knowledgeable about the authority’s system and charged with 
the duty of enabling parents to express their views, to contribute 
information and to play an important part in the process of a child’s 
education. The key worker would preferably be known to the family 
and trusted by them, and equipped with particular skills in 
counselling. This could be a role for voluntary agencies to develop in 
conjunction with an authority, given the pressures on resources. 

The particular need for this role is most clearly seen at the stage 
when the assessment procedures involve the parents of very young 
children, The Warnock Report had stressed the need for sensitivity 
when parents might well be suffering from mixed emotions of shock 
and anger which the birth of a severely handicapped child can give 
rise to. The 1981 Act recognised this and required health authorities 
to inform parents of appropriate voluntary agencies at the stage 
when they are bringing to the attention of the education authority 
that the child may have special educational needs. At this stage 
then, parents might be counselled by a doctor, contacted by a 
voluntary society, be requested by an education authority to submit 
representations and evidence about their child and be visited by 
social services, a teacher and an education psychologist in the 
process of constructing their advice about the child. All of these 
visitors will be well meaning and sympathetic, but there must be 
some sympathy for the parent faced with such a phalanx of the 
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knowledgeable. None of them can clearly be seen to have the 
interests of the parents at heart except perhaps the voluntary 
agency. 

What is suggested is an intermediary in the system — not 
necessarily another teacher but one of the existing group charged 
specifically to act initially as a go-between, explaining the process, 
clarifying ambiguities, helping to prepare evidence and, on oc- 
casions, speaking directly for the parents. This role would have to 
be clearly recognised by the professionals in the process who might 
need to be less jealous than usual of their professional territory. For 
some parents the key worker might only have an initial importance 
as they clarified for themselves both their own feelings and the 
nature of the system. Other parents might see the key worker as 
having an importance throughout the child’s school career. 

Who should play this role is less easy to decide. On the one hand 
is the need for the key worker to be seen as independent of the 
various authorities while on the other is the need for the worker to 
have both information about the system and access to those wielding 
power within it. A voluntary agency could play this role and parents 
can find mutual support valuable but the workers would need 
training in a range of social work and counselling skills. The 
Warnock Report recognised the contribution of health visitors and 
they also have the advantage of the most immediate access to 
parents. In some authorities, education welfare workers have 
extended into this social work role but they may be seen by parents 
in some instances to be too closely aligned with those aspects of the 
education authority which are regarded as punitive. Educational 
psychologists or peripatetic teachers may have many of the 
necessary skills but can again be perceived to be too closely linked to 
the system. The multiplication of professional roles is perhaps 
already too apparent — any additions to it may be unwelcome, 
particularly the creation of a whole new category of key workers, and 
it might be preferable to equip an existing participant in the process 
with the necessary skills of care and detachment rather than to 
create an additional post. 

Indeed, it is certain that local authorities would not have the 
resources to make appointments of this kind but this should not 
prevent them from recognising the need to bring to the administra- 
tive process of assessment patience and humanity and to recognise 
that an efficient system is one which values the contribution that 
parents make to the education of their children. 
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the Education Committees concentrated on making provision for the 
educationally subnormal children who had been defined for the first 
time in such terms in that Act. 

A considerable number of special ESN schools was established in 
the major towns in the province in the 1950s. These provided a 
mixture of residential facilities for children coming from distant and 
scattered rural communities, and day-attendance facilities for 
children from the more immediate surrounding areas. In parallel 
with these specialist facilities at widely spaced major town locations, 
from the outset ESN children with lesser learning difficulties as well 
as those with lesser physical handicaps, were retained within the 
ordinary school system. Remedial classes and groups were estab- 
lished in primary and secondary schools right from 1947 onwards. 

Special class allowances, payable on top of the normal Burnham 
Scales for teachers in ‘ordinary’ schools, were introduced to assist 
with the recruitment of suitably trained and experienced teachers to 
teach such classes and groups. The Boards and the voluntary school 
authorities employed a considerable number of full- and part-time 
remedial teachers for this purpose. Many physically handicapped 
children were able to attend ordinary schools in their own 
communities through the provision by the Boards of classroom 
attendants and/or specialist equipment or through modifications to 
premises. Teams of peripatetic remedial teachers and of teachers of 
the hearing impaired were employed by the Boards to assist with 
Provision in the smaller rural schools. They worked in both 
controlled and maintained schools, They also undertook an advisory 
role in assisting teachers of special classes and groups in ordinary 
schools in relation to the curriculum and methodology for dealing 
with pupils with learning difficulties, 
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of detail in the arrangements, 
First, the Education Order (NI) 1984, the implementation of 
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which took place from January 1986, dealt specifically with special 
educational services in the province and its provisions broadly 
replicated the arrangements contained in the 1981 Act in England 
and Wales, within the context of a somewhat different legal 
framework for the organisation of the education service as a whole in 
Northern Ireland. 

Second, up to 1987, schools for children with severe mental 
handicaps in Northern Ireland (called special care schools) had 
remained under the control of the Health and Social Services 
Authorities. The Education Order (NI) 1987, which was implemen- 
ted from April of that year, specifically removed the powers which 
the Health and Social Services Boards had held to provide and 
manage such schools. It also provided for the responsibility for the 
education for all children with special educational needs, however 
specific those needs might be or however serious the degree of 
mental handicap, to rest exclusively with the education authorities. 
Following the implementation of this Order, the special care schools 
along with their staff and pupils were transferred to the ownership of 
the Education and Library Boards and integrated with the rest of 
the special education service. 

Finally the Education Reform (NI) Order 1989 which passed 
through Parliament at Westminster in January 1990 has introduced 
to schools in Northern Ireland most of the proposals contained in 
the Education Reform Act of England and Wales, albeit in a 
modified form. The implementation of the arrangements which this 
Order contained has commenced but its full effects will only be seen 
over a period of years and the new arrangements spread upwards 
and outwards through the school system. Whilst this Order dealt 
with the whole school system in Northern Ireland, rather than being 
specifically targeted at the special education services as the 1984 and 
1987 Orders were, it is having and will continue to have very major 
implications for special education, especially through the introduc- 
tion of a National Curriculum for Northern Ireland and through 
arrangements for local management of schools. 

The Education Orders 1984 and 1987 referred to above reflected 
and were founded on developments which were already taking place 
in special schools and classes in the province. Since their introduc- 
tion, the framework which they established has enjoyed significant 
grassroots support among teachers and other professionals. There 
was a close interval between the implementation of the arrange- 
ments contained in the 1984 Order and the transfer of responsibility 
for the education of the children with severe learning difficulties to 
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the Education and Library Boards under the 1987 Order. This had 
the added benefit of allowing the principles which the 1984 Order 
contained of determination of special needs on an individual basis, 
of provision of a matching programme, of close parental involve- 
ment as of right in the assessment and statementing process and of 
as much integration into ‘ordinary’ schooling as possible to be 
applied from the outset to all children with special educational 
needs. It is perhaps equally significant in measuring the success of 
the introduction of these measures to record that the Department of 
Education for Northern Ireland provided substantial additional 
financial resources to the education authorities and committed 
much human expertise to supporting schools and the Education and 
Library Boards in their work in this area. Such resources included 
additional teachers, training and retraining programmes for 
teachers and care staff, improved transport and equipment and 
additional accommodation, both temporary and permanent, as well 
as some expansion of the administrative resources in the special 
education sections of the Boards. Most recently the Department has 
announced a capital building programme to provide five new 
schools for children with severe and multiple learning difficulties to 
replace cither schools originally built as integral parts of hospital 
establishments or premises considered unsuitable in design or 
construction for the education of children within the new frame- 
work, 

The period 1986-9 has been one, therefore, of considerable 
challenge for all the professionals involved in special education in 
Northern Ireland, with arrangements which were introduced in 
England and Wales over a ten-year period from 1972-82 being 
compressed into this three-year span. Great tribute must be paid to 
the headteachers and teachers in special schools and their counter- 
parts in other schools at which provision for children with special 
educational needs has been made, for their contribution to this 
process. The administrative and advisory officers of the Education 
and Library Boards and the administrative and inspectorial staff of 
the Department of Education have contributed equally significantly 
to the process. Perhaps the best measure of the success achieved in 
introducing such radical changes within a short time span lies in the 
minimal number of parents of children with special educational 
needs who found it necessary to seek the access which the legislation 
gave them to machinery for appeal against the provisions made for 
their children’s education. 

The introduction of the arrangements for curriculum reform, local 
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management of schools and open enrolment, which are contained in 
the Education Reform Order 1989, has set a further period of 
challenge for those involved in special education. There will be 
significant difficulties in interpreting the Northern Ireland curricu- 
lum for many children with special needs and in deciding the extent 
to which curriculum entitlement may need to be modified or 
restricted because of their learning or physical difficulties. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that the Northern Ireland Curriculum 
Council has established a Special Education Sub-Committee of its 
Whole Curriculum Committee to oversee these developments and to 
offer guidelines to schools and education authorities. Equally the 
extent to which the dedication of resources to individual educational 
programmes for children with special needs, integrated within the 
statementing process, can be made compatible with financial 
delegation to and local management of schools remains an area of 
concern. Such concerns will apply to special schools but sensitivities 
about the admission of and the provision for children with special 
educational needs may be even more acute in ordinary schools 
operating under an open enrolment policy and in competition with 
other schools in their areas, in a climate where the school’s 
performance against national standards is to be public knowledge. 

To summarise the current legislative framework within which 
special educational provision is now being made in Northern 
Ireland the following major features may be identified: 


1. All children whose parents wish an assessment to be carried out 
or who are identified by other professionals, including teachers, 
as possibly having special education needs are entitled to have 
their educational needs assessed and, if such needs require 
provision not normally available at ordinary schools, to have a 
‘statement’ created and maintained. No child may be declared 
‘unsuitable for education’. 


2. The Education and Library Board for the area in which the 
child’s parent or guardian resides has a statutory duty to carry 
out the assessments on a basis of identifying the child’s individual 
needs. Any statement arising from this assessment, if the Board 
deems the creation of a statement to be justified, must contain 
details of the educational programme proposed to meet the needs 
of the child as identified in the statement. 


3. Parents are entitled to be fully involved in the process of creating 
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and maintaining the statement and have full rights of appeal to 
the Board and to the Department of Education if they are not 
satisfied with the outcome of the process. They also have a legal 
right to seck the maximum degree of integration of their children 
into ordinary schools compatible with the needs of the child 
concerned, the interests of other children at the school and the 
efficient use of resources. 


4. The Education and Library Board makes arrangements to place 
the child in an ordinary school or in a special school inside or 
outside Northern Ireland and allocates the resources, or ensures 
that they are available, to provide the educational programme 
which the statement contains. In a few exceptional cases the 
provision may be made other than at a school. 


5. The Board has a statutory duty to make provision for the 
education of children with special educational needs up to the age 
of 19 years only. Beyond this age, although some suitable courses 
may exist in colleges of further education for disabled students, 
many of the more severely handicapped young persons must be 
referred to the Health and Social Services Board for on-going care 
and training. 

6. The Education and Library Boards provide administrative and 
advisory support for schools and for teachers, including the 
provision of in-service training. To date no Board has appointed 
an adviser for special educational needs but some such appoint- 
ments are possbile in the near future. 


7. The Northern Ireland Curriculum entitles all pupils of primary 
school age, whether or not they have been assessed under the 
above process, to a common curriculum comprising religious 
education and: 


(a) five compulsory areas of study viz: English, mathematics, 
science and technology, the environment and society and 
creative and expressive studies 


(b) four cross-curricular themes viz: information technology, 
mutual understanding, cultural heritage and health educa- 
tion. 


Performance in the first four areas of study will be assessed at 
ages 8 and 11 years against benchmark criteria. 


At secondary school age all children will be entitled to a 
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curriculum comprising the areas of study listed above, with the 
addition of one other modern European language, and to the 
cross-curricular themes with the addition of themes on economic 
awareness and careers education. The areas of study will be 
assessed against benchmark criteria at age 14 years and through 
the GCSE examination at age 16. In relation to many children 
with special educational needs, modifications to the curriculum 
will be necessary as well as an interpretation of the benchmark 
criteria in relation to their learning difficulties. For some children 
these modifications may be very extensive. The principle that the 
curriculum for children with special needs should be modified as 
little as possible will apply to the decisions taken in this area. 


8. From April 1991 all post-primary schools and larger primary 
schools will have fully delegated budgets under the scheme for 
Local Management of Schools. In practice many of these schools 
have been given delegated budgets already. More limited 
delegation of budgets will be gradually introduced to all the 
smaller primary schools and to special schools. The Education 
and Library Boards will retain centrally funds for the placement 
of children with special educational needs in primary and 
secondary schools and for substantial areas of expenditure on 
pupils attending special schools. 


Management of the special education service 


From the above outline it will be apparent that systems for: the 
management of the Education Service in Northern Ireland are 
somewhat different from those in England and Wales. There are no 
multi-functional county councils or metropolitan district councils in 
the province. A limited range of local services is provided by the 
twenty-six district councils set up following the reorganisation of 
local government in 1973 but these bodies were considered in 
general too small to administer services such as education, health, 
social services, housing or roads. Instead, for education and public 
library services, five ad hoc local authorities (the Education and 
Library Boards) were set up to cover the province. On the Health 
and Social Services front four similar Boards were established. The 
boundaries of these two sets of Boards are largely contiguous though 
the Eastern Health and Social Services Board covers the area of both 
the Belfast and South Eastern Education and Library Boards. The 
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Education and Library Boards are responsible for planning and, in 
conjunction with other providers of schools, managing all aspects of 
the education service except for higher education and initial training 
of teachers. The Belfast Board covers the same areas as the Belfast 
District Council — the largest by far of the twenty-six Councils. The 
other four Boards each administer an area containing five or six 
District Council areas. The membership of the Boards comprises 
approximately one-third elected members, i.e. councillors nomi- 
nated directly by the district councils, along with representatives of 
the main Churches, teachers and nominees of the Under-Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland. 

The Department of Education for Northern Ireland funds the 
Boards directly from the block grant which Westminster allocates to 
Northern Ireland. The Boards have no powers to levy rates or 
community charges on residents in their area nor do the District 
Councils raise finance in this way for the education service. The 
Northern Ireland block grant is made up of monies raised through a 
provincial rate levied by the Department of the Environment on 
households in the province supplemented by direct grants from the 
United Kingdom Government. The Department of Education is 
therefore the body directly accountable to Parliament for educa- 
tional expenditure in Northern Ireland. Whilst the Boards and other 
schools authorities have varying degrees of delegated powers, the 
Department discharges its accountability through a range of 
statutory controls on the actions of Boards, including substantial 
reserve powers to direct Boards, other school authorities and 
individual boards of governors of schools as to what they shall or 
shall not do and how they shall or shall not do it. In such a context 
Boards over a long period of years have developed a close day-to-day 
working relationship with central government covering not only 
broad areas of policy but also much detail of the action in the special 
education field. While such a relationship can have tensions and 
frustrations arising from duplication of effort and sometimes delay in 
meeting clearly perceived local needs, nevertheless it has ensured on 
many occasions a common approach to local issues and the directing 
of central funding to clearly identified local initiatives. 

In addition to the Boards and the Department of Education there 
are several other major bodies involved in special education through 
their role in providing and managing schools. The general primary 
and secondary school system in Northern Ireland is divided broadly 
along religious lines with the Education and Library Boards 
providing and managing the controlled schools (i.e. LEA schools in 
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England and Wales) which are mainly, though not exclusively, 
attended by children of the Protestant faith. Roman Catholic 
Church authorities have, since the inception of the public education 
service in Northern Ireland, provided and managed schools with a 
specific Catholic ethos and most Roman Catholic children attend 
these. Since 1968 a statutory provision has existed whereby any 
voluntary school, in exchange for a one-third Education and Library 
Board representation on its board of governors, could seck ‘main- 
tained’ status. Under the maintained school scheme such schools 
receive full funding of their recurrent expenditure from the Boards 
as well as capital grants amounting to 85 per cent of approved 
expenditure from the public purse. All the schools provided by the 
Roman Catholic Church have now been granted such maintained 
status as have a number of schools provided by other voluntary 
authorities. These schools include a small number of special schools 
as well as many primary and secondary schools attended by pupils 
with special educational needs. A recent development over the past 
ten years has been the emergence of a number of voluntary schools 
with specific policies of integrating the Protestant and Catholic 
cultural traditions in the curriculum and of admitting a balanced 
intake from the two sections of the community. These schools, which 
are called ‘integrated schools’, have also, once established, been 
granted maintained status and have received 10 per cent of their 
running costs from the Boards. 

In terms of special education all the special schools, except for 
three maintained Roman Catholic Church schools, (one for deaf 
children and two for slow learners) and one maintained non- 
denominational voluntary school for deaf and blind children, are 
controlled schools run by the Education and Library Boards. Both 
Catholic and Protestant children have attended these controlled 
schools since they were established and the religious education part 
of the curriculum caters for both faiths. However, children with 
special educational needs who are placed in classes or units in 
ordinary schools or who are integrated into mainstream classes in 
such schools are enrolled in either a controlled or a maintained 
school in accordance with their parents’ wishes. The Education and 
Library Boards have an overarching responsibility for the adequacy 
of special educational provision in their area, for the assessment of 
all children with special educational needs and for ensuring the 
provision to meet these needs. They do not have, however, the 
power to compel any voluntary school (including maintained 
schools) to admit a pupil nor can they control the curricular 
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provision for children with special educational needs in schools 
other than controlled schools. Boards have therefore had to develop 
effective partnership arrangements with the managers of voluntary/ 
maintained schools to ensure that provision at individual schools 
meets the needs of the children. 

Two further features of the Education Reform Order which 
passed through Parliament in January 1990 are also relevant to 
future developments in this area. Firstly, in relation to the overall 
management of the Roman Catholic Church school system, this 
Order established a statutory Council for Catholic Maintained 
Schools. This body is proving to be an effective partner with the 
Boards in assuring provision in the special education field, especially 
through the work of its district education officers. Second, provisions 
for the general opting-out of schools from LEA control were not 
incorporated in the Order. However specific provision was made for 
the ‘integrated’ schools referred to above either to seek controlled 
status as a LEA school or to seek a direct grant-maintained 
relationship with central government. It remains to be seen as to the 
direction in which the integrated school system will move. 

Although less involved with children with special educational 
needs than the primary or secondary sectors there are a number of 
voluntary grammar schools, both Catholic and non-denominational, 
which cater, along with their controlled counterparts, for the most 
academically able children. These schools have a direct financial 
relationship with the Department of Education. The Education and 
Library Boards’ role in respect of them is limited to the assessment 
and placement of children with special needs in them, with the 
agreement of the boards of governors, and to the supply of 
curriculum advice and support. Grammar schools, controlled or 
voluntary, provide placements and appropriate special help for a 
small number of diagnosed dyslexic children and for some children 
with physical handicaps. Some co-ordination of the management of 
these schools is exercised by a non-statutory Governing Bodies 
Association with which the Boards relate on a periodic basis. 

If this chapter has dwelt for some time on the management of 
schools other than special schools in the province, it is because for 
many years substantial numbers of children with learning diffi- 
culties or with less severe physical handicaps have been placed in 
special classes or units in ordinary schools or in mainstream classes. 
This pattern developed long before the 1984 Order with its legal 
emphasis on integration into ordinary schools was published. 
However, this emphasis has, since 1986 given fresh impetus to the 
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placement of children with special needs in ordinary schools and 
made even more important the development of effective day-to-day 
working relationships between the various partners in the provision 
for such children. 

Finally, in terms of partners in the educational process for 
children with special educational needs, mention must be made of 
the Northern Ireland Curriculum Council (and of its Special 
Education Sub-Committee referred to earlier in this chapter) and of 
the Northern Ireland Schools Examination and Assessment Coun- 
cil, which has responsibility for devising the assessment systems at 
ages 8, 11 and 14 years and the GCSE and A-Level examination 
systems and for assisting Boards and schools with the assessment 
process. While these two bodies have not been formulated on a basis 
of representation of particular interest groups and, therefore, neither 
the special education sections of the Education and Library Boards 
nor teachers in special schools are in membership, as of right, 
nevertheless some officers from the Boards and some headteachers of 
special schools are in membership of the respective Councils as 
individuals. The special education sections of the Boards are 
developing relationships with these two councils to ensure effective 
interpretation of policy in relation to curriculum and assessment for 
children with special needs. 


Inspectors, advisers and support services 


In view of the diversity of school authorities in Northern Ireland, the 
Department of Education has retained responsibility for the 
inspection of schools and the assessment of teacher performance 
through its inspectorate. General inspection reports on special and 
ordinary schools are supplied to the relevant school authority and to 
the board of governors of the school and they may be published in 
the media. Reports on individual teacher performance are confiden- 
tial to the employing authority and the board of governors of the 
school. The Education and Library Boards have the statutory 
authority to provide advisory and support services as well as in- 
service training to headteachers and teachers in all grant aided 
schools — controlled, maintained and voluntary. In the field of 
special education this advice, support and training has to date been 
provided by educational psychologists, by the team leaders of 
Boards’ peripatetic remedial teaching services and by general 
advisers and field officers of the Boards working in phase or subject 
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areas, In the future it is likely that Boards will employ advisory 
and/or support staff to work specifically with teachers in special 
education, The Boards provide in-service training of their own and 
ensure provision by a range of other bodies including the Depart- 
ment of Education itself, universities and training colleges and 
particular training agencies. A recent development is the establish- 
ment of a Regional Training Unit, run on a consortium basis by the 
five Boards in collaboration with the Department of Education, to 
provide management and other training for teaching and non- 
teaching staff in schools and colleges and for the Boards themselves. 

Through the structures referred to above, Boards have been able 
to influence significantly curriculum development in special educa- 
tion and to promote a number of curricular initiatives, securing 
financial support for these cither from their own budgets or through 
specific funding negotiated with the Department of Education. 
Particular examples of such initiatives, started with ‘earmarked’ 
funding, relate to provision for school children with severe be- 
havioural problems, to strategies for dealing with truancy among 
teenagers, and to the setting up of diagnostic units for pre-school age 
and infant age children and specialist language units attached to 
special or ordinary schools. 

Up to the present the Department of Education has retained the 
budget for the salaries of full-time teachers. Under arrangements to 
be introduced next year these budgets are to be delegated in the case 
of controlled schools to the Education and Library Boards. These 
resources may be applied more flexibly in conjunction with the 
existing powers of the Boards to supply part-time and non-teaching 
staff in support of special education provision. It is likely that, under 
local management of schools, Boards will retain centrally the finance 
for teaching resources in the special education field as well as for 
classroom assistants and care staff. It may be worthy of note that, 
while the Boards employ teaching staff for the controlled schools and 
the peripatetic remedial teaching services only, they employ and pay 
for the non-teaching staff in all controlled and maintained schools. 
Co-operation between the Boards and the school authorities for the 
various maintained schools in co-ordinating resource provision for 
children with special needs is therefore vital. 

In the absence of unitary multifunctional County or Borough 
Councils both the Department of Education and the Education and 
Library Boards have had to set up machinery for liaison with their 
counterparts in the Health and Social Services fields to help to 
integrate the provision of after-school or out-of-term-time care for 
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many children, Such liaison arrangements have also been used to 
discuss the supply of the speech therapists and physiotherapists 
which the Health and Social Services Boards employ in sufficient 
numbers and at the right time to support school-based learning 
programmes for children, Many of the most effective arrangements 
for such co-operation exist at district level bringing together 
professionals from a range of disciplines within a case-work context, 


The move away from residential placements 


The existence of residential special schools for ESN children (and 
the later development of such schools for maladjusted children) 
rapidly proved to be of benefit to the Welfare and Social Services 
Departments of the Councils in arranging residential placements for 
children in their care who also had educational problems, However, 
over the last fifteen years the whole role of residential provision for 
children with special educational needs has been reassessed. In 
particular the taking of children with severe behavioural problems 
into residential establishments has been largely discontinued except 
for those in hospital psychiatric care, In parallel with this review the 
number of district special units attached to local primary and 
secondary schools has been increased. These have been provided 
mainly for children with learning difficulties (ESN) and for partially 
hearing children, Some years ago educational guidance units were 
established in Londonderry and Coleraine for children with truancy 
and/or behavioural problems. The Jaffe Centre in Belfast has 
provided a separate day attendance school for problem children 
from some of the most difficult inner city areas, with specialist 
programmes aimed at rehabilitating them to normal schooling. 
Several assessment and diagnostic units for children of pre-school 
age have also been developed, attached in some cases to primary 
schools and in others to special schools, In the light of these 
developments the number of children attending many of the special 
schools on a residential basis has steadily declined to the point 
where, by now, the vast majority of the children attend on a day 
basis. Where necessary they are provided with special transport 
from their homes in the surrounding districts. Special schools have 
developed a role as resource and outreach centres for ordinary 
schools in their area. The Education Order 1964 gave fresh impetus 
to these developments. Short-term withdrawal placements for 
children with behavioural or learning problems have become more 
common (including placements of such duration in diagnostic/ 
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assessment or language units attached to special schools), while 
teachers from special schools are becoming increasingly involved in 
running in-service courses for assisting their colleagues in ordinary 
schools and colleges with the development of programmes for 
children with special needs. 

As a result of these developments not only has the number of 
children in residential placements declined but the overall balance 
between children attending separate special schools vis-a-vis those 
enrolled in ordinary schools has shifted significantly towards the 
latter, Indeed, in the case of the Southern Education and Library 
Board, nearly all placements are now in special classes or units 
attached to ordinary schools. 


Teacher training 


Mainstream teacher training in the province, as opposed to in- 
service, has always been a responsibility of the Department of 
Education rather than of the Education and Library Boards. Full- 
time courses were established shortly after the 1947 Act at each of 
the province’s Teacher Training Colleges for students wishing to 
teach in special schools. Up to 1962 a one year end-on addition to 
the basic three-year course led directly to a Certificate in Special 
Education for such students. This course dealt mainly with remedial 
teaching. Trainees wishing to specialise in other fields of handicap 
had, in general, to seek such specialist training outside the province. 
Since 1962 the initial training of teachers specifically for special 
education has been discontinued. Today the three and four year 
BEd courses at the Teacher Training Colleges and the end-on post- 
graduate Diploma and Certificate in Education courses at Queens 
University and the University of Ulster all contain a component on 
teaching children with disabilities. All prospective teachers in the 
province must follow one of these courses. Additional specialist 
training for teachers of children with special educational needs is 
only available to teachers with a number of years’ service. It is in the 
form of post-service courses — normally the one-year Diploma in 
Special Education — run by the Teacher Training Colleges and by 
the University of Ulster at Jordanstown. As already mentioned, a 
range of specialist short courses and school-focused in-service 
training activities is provided in partnership between the Boards 
and the Department of Education using the resources of the Higher 
Education Institutes, the Inspectorate, the Boards’ advisory services 
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and local teachers. The Boards’ teachers’ centres play an important 
part in this provision as will the new Regional Training Unit. 
However, many students wishing to specialise in particular handi- 
caps continue to obtain their teacher training in Great Britain. 

The Department of Health and Social Services for a number of 
years provided training courses, firstly at Muckamore Hospital, then 
at the former Northern Ireland Polytechnic, for teachers in or 
wishing to teach in the former special care schools for children with 
severe learning difficulties. In 1980 these were discontinued, Access 
to in-service training organised by the Department of Education and 
the Boards has been offered since then to teachers working in special 
care schools. The transfer of these schools in 1987 to the Education 
and Library Boards necessitated a review of training arrangements 
for teachers working in them and these are now fully integrated into 
the pre-service and in-service training arrangements described 
above, 


School leavers 


Since 1947 the school leaving age for pupils requiring special 
education treatment in Northern Ireland has been 16 years. This 
applied in the province even when leaving ages in ordinary school 
were lower. During the long period when entry from secondary 
schools to colleges of further education could take place at 15 years, 
pupils attending special schools did not transfer until a year later. 
However, close relationships between special schools and local 
further education colleges did evolve in many locations and link 
courses were a common feature of the special education scene, Many 
pupils, however, have remained at special schools until they were 
eighteen. The education authorities have never had specific powers 
to make special educational provision for young persons over 19 
years nor have such powers been incorporated in the new legislation. 
Those pupils leaving special schools at 18-19 who require further 
specialist treatment are notified to the Health and Social Services 
Boards for consideration for placement in day care centres or 
workshops. 

One interesting development in the last few years has been the 
emergence of specialist courses within the Youth Training Pro- 
gramme for school leavers with special needs. This Northern Ireland 
equivalent of the Youth Training Scheme in Great Britain is funded 
jointly by the Northern Ireland Departments of Education and 
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Economic Development. Courses for unemployed young persons 
with special needs have been established in the form of a partnership 
between a special school and a college of further education. An 
example is the Routeways course on personal and social develop- 
ment for slow learners at Downpatrick College. Most of the special 
schools in the province have also been involved in recent years in 
Board-sponsored work experience schemes, which have proved 
particularly effective in assisting special school leavers to select 
suitable careers and to secure placements. Through the Youth 
Training Programme, unemployed special school leavers have 
attended courses at community workshops run under the auspices of 
the Department of Economic Development. These have provided 
specific skills-training in vocational fields relevant to young disabled 
persons. 

Such then is the current state of the world of special education in 
Northern Ireland. Like many features of the educational scene in the 
province it is based on a series of partnerships; between the 
Education Boards, the Council for Catholic Maintained Schools and 
a variety of voluntary school authorities supported out of public 
funds; between the education and the health authorities; between 
central and local government and, most important of all, between 
parents, teachers and officers with specialist expertise at school 
level. Over forty years of evolutionary development within ‘this 
partnership framework have led to the present varied pattern of 
provision. 

There are nearly sixty special schools under the overall authority 
of the Education and Library Boards in the province. The number of 
special education units attached to controlled or maintained 
primary and secondary schools throughout the province now 
substantially exceeds this total and is constantly growing. These 
provide a halfway house between separate special schools and 
mainstreaming, allowing a mixture of separate schooling and 
integration into main school activities, geared to the needs and 
capabilities of the individual child. In them specialist facilities are 
provided for pupils from the catchment areas of a group of schools 
surrounding the base school. The special schools and units and the 
growing number of placements in mainstream classes in ordinary 
schools provide education for all levels of learning difficulty 
and for most forms of physical handicap. They also include hospital 
schools providing a general education for children hospitalised for 
extended periods. 

The service at Board level and in special and ordinary schools 
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faces many challenges in ensuring, within the Education Reform 
process, that the provision for children with special educational 
needs is preserved and strengthened. To build on the foundation 
stones already existing we will need to extend the effective local 
partnerships to district and area level and to secure and apply the 
resources necessary for expansion. The next few years should be 
very interesting and challenging times for all who work in the field of 
special education in the province. 


Provision for special educational needs in Scotland 


Special education in Scotland has a long and worthy history. 
Schools for the deaf and blind, established initially by voluntary 
bodies, have existed for over 160 years, and the state has been 
concerned with children with handicaps since the beginning of the 
century. Up to 1939, however, much of the legislation was 
permissive, and provision was uneven throughout the country. 

The provisions of the Education (Scotland) Act 1946, in which the 
term ‘special educational treatment’ first occurs, laid a duty on local 
education authorities to provide treatment for pupils with handicap 
as part of the general duty to provide education for all children. In 
1947 the Advisory Council on Education was asked to review the 
provision, and between 1950 and 1952 seven reports were published, 
each dealing with a specific handicap. Special Educational Treat- 
ment (Scotland) Regulations were issued in 1954, and from 1960 
onwards the Secretary of State set up a number of working parties 
which issued guidance on ascertainment. 

Following publication of the Melville Report,' the Education 
(Mentally Handicapped Children) (Scotland) Act was passed in 
1974 and was of fundamental importance, for it brought to an end 
the ascertainment of children as unsuitable for education in school, 
and imposed a duty on local education authorities to provide for 
their education, whether accommodated in a hospital or otherwise. 
As a result junior occupational centres were to be replaced by 
schools appropriately staffed with qualified teachers, and children 
with profound learning difficulties were to be involved in the 
provision. 

The Education (Scotland) Act 1981 has been of major importance 
in developing the legal position. As in the rest of the United 
Kingdom, the findings of the Warnock Committee laid the basis for 
legislation, but in Scotland a second base was provided by the highly 
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influential report issued in 1978 by HM Inspectors of Schools on the 
education of pupils with learning difficulties in primary and 
secondary schools.” The legislation introduced in Scotland through 
the 1981 Act reflects the single fundamental concept of special 
educational need. This not only comprehends children who were in 
special schools/classes or receiving remedial education, but impor- 
tantly it also includes children with learning or other difficulties 
whose needs hitherto lacked specific recognition, and it is ac- 
knowledged that the curriculum, teaching methods and organisation 
can themselves be the cause of some children’s difficulties. 

Throughout the 1980s the Scottish local education authorities 
have kept pace with international developments in the quality and 
range of their provision for pupils with special educational needs. 
Most recently they have been responding to the aspirations of 
parents of children with motor disorders by developing their own 
pre-school services which link with paramedical and other services 
provided by health boards, and by promoting a conductive 
approach to education both locally and at a national level. A 
Scottish Centre for Motor Disordered Children is planned to open at 
the end of 1991, and will follow the methods of the Peto Institute in 
providing an education for children with cerebral palsy. 

Statutory categories of handicap have been replaced by assess- 
ment and recording on the basis of a profile of needs, and Local 
Education Authorities are refining the range of provision which they 
offer to meet these needs. However, there are still areas where more 
has to be done, particularly for children with social and emotional 
difficulties, and this was highlighted by HM Inspectors for Schools 
in Choosing with Care, a report published in 1990.* 

Recent legislation has been broadly in line with that obtaining in 


England and Wales, and two enactments are worthy of particular 
note: 


(a) section 72 of the SelfGoverning Schools Etc. (Scotland) Act 
1989 prescribes a duty from 1 June 1990 to assess the special 
educational needs of children who have reached the age of two 
years; and 


(b) sub-section 14(5) of the Disabled Persons (Services, Consulta- 
tion and Representation) Act 1986 gives parents a right of 
appeal to the Secretary of State for Scotland against a decision 
by a local education authority not to open a record of needs. 
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Nevertheless there are certain differences between Scotland and 
other parts of the United Kingdom in provision for special 
educational needs. 


The approach to special educational needs in Scotland 


The definition of special educational needs is common to the 
Education Acts of both countries, and is intended to identify similar 
populations. The English Act, however, assigns to schools a specific 
role in identifying and meeting the less severe special educational 
needs (such as those of children receiving ‘remedial education’) and 
in referring the more severe to the local education authority. This 
has no Scottish counterpart. The reasons are structural; English 
legislation is framed in terms of the provision of schools by local 
education authorities, whereas Scottish legislation prescribes the 
provision of education. 


Children and young persons 


The Scottish Act is written in terms of “children and young persons 
receiving school education’ while the English Act refers only to 
‘children’, but they cover broadly the same school population. 
Section 135(1) of the Education (Scotland) Act 1980 defines ‘child’ 
as a person who is not over school age, and ‘young persons’ as a 
person over school age who has not attained the age of 19 years. The 
Scottish legislation includes the distinctive refinement that its 
Provisions in respect of young persons are enabling rather than 
prescriptive. Wherever possible young persons are to act on their 
own behalf; local education authorities have a power but not a duty 
to record them, and may not do so without their agreement. The 
English provisions for under- and over-16s are not differentiated. 


Records/statements 


Both Acts require specific documentation for children with severe 
and continuing needs, and the Education (Scotland) Act 1980, was 
amended in 1989 to extend the duty of local education authorities to 
provide for the special educational needs of children who have 
reached the age of two years. The Scottish Act uses the term 
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‘Record’, while the English equivalent is ‘Statement’. This is 
essentially a matter of drafting preference; ‘Record’ was the term 
employed in the Warnock Report. The Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, during the Second Reading of the English 
Bill, commented that ‘because of the variety of connotations of the 
word “children with records” and matters of that nature...it would 
be unwise to use the word “Record” or “recorded”.’ No 
representations on the subject were made in Scotland. However, the 
shorthand term ‘children with records of need’ appeared acceptable 
and it avoided a number of drafting difficulties inherent in the 
English term. 


Appeals to local appeal committees 


The Scottish Act provides for appeals on the school placement of 
children with records of need or young persons to be determined 
initially by an appeal committee, with the possibility of a further 
appeal to the Sheriff. Similarly referable are decisions by a Local 
Education Authority to record matters relating to the summary of 
impairments and the statement of special educational need con- 
tained in the Record. The Appeal Committee is required to refer any 
professional issues to the Secretary of State for Scotland for final 
decision before dealing with that part or part of a reference relating 
to a school placing request. The English Act provides for appeals 
against the special educational provision specified in a statement to 
be made initially to an Appeal Committee, which is empowered 
cither to confirm the provision or to refer the case back to the Local 
Education Authority with their observations for reconsideration. 
There is a further right of appeal to the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, who is empowered to confirm the specified 
special educational provision, amend the Statement in any respect 
or direct the local education authority to cease to maintain the 
Statement. 

However, the differences between the two Acts related historically 
more to the mechanics of their implementation rather than to the 
rights they gave to parents. Nevertheless, a difference of principle 
has existed in relation to the right accorded by the English Act to 
parents wishing to question the provision of resources by a local 
education authority. At the time of writing the duty of a local 
education authority to provide services, identified in Part V of the 
Record of Needs under ‘other services’, is likely to be tested in the 
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Scottish courts. 


Integration 


The English Act includes provisions to establish the principle that, 
subject to certain conditions, all children with special educational 
needs, including those for whom the local education authority 
maintain a statement, are to be educated in ordinary schools, and to 
associate in the activities of the school with other children, In 
Scotland the emphasis has been on reaching a consensus of 
professional views based on the needs of the child and on providing 
the highest quality of education to meet these. The Warnock 
Committee recognised that integration divorced from real participa- 
tion was meaningless, and stressed that they were concerned with 
the quality of education to be provided for children with handicaps 
rather than its location. In a number of regions in Scotland there has 
been considerable movement of children into mainstream provision 
as this evolves in terms of physical environment, availability of 
trained staff and apropriate curricula, The Scottish Education 
Department Statistical Bulletin of March 1990* noted that there 
were over 800 pupils with records of needs in mainstream schools, 
amounting to 15 per cent of the total number of recorded pupils in 
local education authority schools. 


Education (Scotland) Act 1981 


There is a general consensus that, as a result of this Act, real 
improvements have been achieved in the assessment of the special 
educational needs of individual pupils and in the involvement of 
parents. In addition, future needs assessment is proving very 
effective in creating a link between school and those agencies which 
the young persons will encounter as they move into the adult world. 
However, research carried out by the University of Edinburgh” has 
shown that difficulties have arisen in relation to the recording of 
needs. There are wide differences between and even within local 
education authorities, while confusion and conflict can occur 
between the agencies involved. At the time of writing, local 
education authorities are awaiting further guidance from the 
Scottish Education Department on interpretation of the legislation. 
Meanwhile consideration is being given to a number of wide- 
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ranging recommendations arising from the Edinburgh research. 


Educational psychologists 


While the development of their role has been affected considerably 
by the new and evolving partnership with parents, at the same time 
the 1981 Act has made other heavy demands on educational 
psychologists. These are increasing as new records of needs are 
opened and existing ones require servicing. The Edinburgh research 
identified a need for improved local systems of recording, in order 
to relieve psychologists of the burden of administrative procedures, 
and allow adequate time for their main function of providing 
professional consultation, study and advice. 


Curricular initiatives 


With regard to advice, development and research on curriculum, the 
Secretary of State’s principal advisory body is the Scottish Consul- 
tative Council on the Curriculum. It has given priority to the 
educational requirements of pupils with special educational needs, 
and the Committee on Special Educational Needs (COSPEN) is 
now into the third year of this remit. 

COSPEN has been instrumental in initiating, encouraging and 
directing a number of successful enterprises: publications on good 
practice in mathematics, language, arts and environmental studies; 
co-operation with the Scottish Health Education Group; a docu- 
ment describing some suggested curriculum development materials; 
work on the evaluation of microcomputer software and the 
exploration and use of new techniques in this area. The publication 
of Learning together® by COSPEN in 1984 gave a much needed boost 
to the curriculum for pupils with severe intellectual impairment. A 
considerable amount of support work was carried out by local 
education authorities and colleges of education for developments 
following on from the COSPEN document. 

As a result of an initiative by HM Inspectors of Schools in 1984/5, 
every region and island authority participated in a curriculum 
development project which focused on work for pupils of secondary 
age with moderate learning difficulties. Reports were written on 
these developments and distributed to all Local Education Authori- 
ties, and the outcomes were used as the basis for in-service training 
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across the country. The curriculum for these pupils has continued to 
develop and has been greatly influenced by courses designed for the 
Standard Grade of the Scottish Certificate of Education, and for 
older pupils by modules validated by the Scottish Technical and 
Vocational Education Council. F unding from central government 
given to the Local Education Authorities through the Technical and 
Vocational Education Initiative (TVET) has also encouraged many 
exciting developments across the country. The criteria laid down by 
the Training Agency encouraged staff to look very carefully at all 
aspects of the pupils’ programmes in an effort to enhance the 
curriculum being offered through three main strands, i.e. links with 
industry, use of technology and personal and social development. 

The Scottish Education Department has recently funded a project 
for pupils with moderate learning difficulties and a National 
Development Officer was appointed to support the work. The remit 
of the Project on the Curriculum for Primary Pupils with Moderate 
Learning Difficulties is to produce curriculum resources for both 
teachers and pupils, to work with local teacher groups in the 
development of such resources, to conduct school based in-service 
training and to identify and publish good practice. 

At the same time as the Project for Pupils with Moderate 
Learning Difficulties, the Scottish Education Department funded 
another project to look at the integration of pupils with physical 
impairment into mainstream schools. The remit of this project is to 
identify, encourage and disseminate good practice in this area. 

The role of community education services is beginning to develop 
across Scotland, and many more schools are making use of the 
expertise to be found within various branches of this service. 
Countryside Rangers, for example, have been very valuable in 
helping young people appreciate and use their environment. Specific 
organisations within the community have also provided very 
worthwhile activities, such as riding and swimming, which have 
encouraged the personal development and growing independence of 
young people with severe and complex disabilities. 


Technology and special educational needs 


Since the publication of the Micro-Special Pack, a software package 
produced by the Scottish Microelectronics Development Pro- 
gramme (SMDP), schools have continued to offer ideas to develop 
or modify programs. Many Local Education Authorities have 
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appointed their own Curriculum Development Officers to help 
support developments in this area. The Scottish Council for 
Educational Technology (SCET) provides a central focus for 
developments in Scotland, and the Special Educational Needs 
Database (SEND) is operated from this centre. Staff from SCET 
also support a number of research projects across the country. There 
is a significant increase in the use of technology which will allow 
access to the curriculum for individual pupils with special needs. 
The CALL Centre at Edinburgh University has played an 
important national role as a centre to help people with communica- 
tion difficulties, to provide in-service training and to provide advice 
and guidance to regions where there are few resources or restricted 
provision. 

A number of other projects established in recent years have 
developed an expertise which provides a national network of advice 
and assistance: the Scottish Centre of Technology for the Communi- 
cation Impaired in Glasgow, the Microcomputer Centre at Dundee 
University and the Fife Regional Council Assessment Centre for 
Communication through Technology. 


Teacher training 


The training of teachers is, as elsewhere, of great importance. In 
Scotland the General Teaching Council has no category of 
registration for teachers in Special Education. Teachers who wish to 
work in this field must first obtain registration as a primary or a 
secondary teacher. Since the early 1980s four colleges of education 
have offered courses leading to a Diploma in Special Educational 
Needs (Recorded Pupils), which is validated by the Council for 
National Academic Awards. However, the diversification of Special 
Educational Needs, and of their management, has been recognised 
in teacher training by an increase in the number of modular courses, 
of which the courses at Moray House College of Education are 
perhaps the most striking, with core and optional modules enabling 
teachers to prepare for very specific roles. A significant development 
is the establishment of a specialist Diploma for learning support 
teachers in mainstream schools. This has become a prestigious 
qualification, and serving teachers are selected for full- or part-time 
secondment. Links are being explored between qualification courses 
leading to specialist qualifications for teaching both recorded and 
non-recorded pupils. 
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The Scottish Committee for Staff Development in Education 
(SCOSDE) provides an overview of staff development and training, 
and has produced guidelines encouraging common modules and 
specialist pathways. = 


Education of the deaf 


Following a survey by HM Inspectors of Schools on the education of 
children with severe and profound hearing loss in special schools 
and units, a report’ published in 1987 has required Local Education 
Authorities to review provision in order to create a wider range of 
consumer choice. This reflects one of the main thrusts of legislative 
change, which has given parents a more central role in the decision- 
making process regarding the special educational needs of their 
children. 

The Scottish Examination Board (SEB) is developing an examin- 
ation system which will allow pupils with special educational needs 
greater access to certification. This includes pupils with hearing 
impairments and the SEB is preparing Standard Grade English 
courses for pupils who are hearing impaired. 


Joint working between Local Education Authorities, social work 
departments and health boards 


Further developments in provision have resulted from the extension 
of joint funding legislation, following publication of the Griffiths 
Report, together with the central role being given to local authorities 
to meet the needs of handicapped persons within the community. 
Local education authorities are jointly funding the provision of 
paramedical services, such as speech and occupational therapy and 
physiotherapy, with local health boards, in order to provide for more 
children with extreme levels of disabilities in the community. This is 
particularly evident in the field of mental illness and mental 
handicap, and specialist facilities which previously served hospitals 
are cither being closed or developed to service community-based 
client groups. Inter-agency co-operation is being improved at pre- 
school level, where conductive approaches to education require 
teachers, medical practitioners and therapists to work very closely 
together, and with parents, in the best interests of children. 

This section has detailed some of the practical differences between 
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Scotland and the rest of the United Kingdom, which in turn reflect 
the separate Scottish tradition in education and law. However, the 
commitment of individual Local Education Authorities to mecting 
special educational needs, combined with the existence of a coherent 
national educational system, ensures that developments in Scotland 
keep abreast of best practice elsewhere. 


Special education in Wales 


. 
As a nation and an area Wales enjoys certain advantages and 
disadvantages educationally. Wales has a national concern for 
education and Welfare and has good close contacts with the Welsh 
Office and its officials. Educational matters are often voiced 
nationally at the Welsh Joint Education Committee, and we are 
close enough to the Welsh Office personnel for the best kind of 
communication and interaction. 

Our difficulties arise from the diversity of our environment, 
ranging from urban deprivation to the most sparsely populated 
Local Education Authority in Great Britain. The Welsh language 
spoken by over one in five adults is both a joy and a difficulty in 
educational terms for special education. 

The following comments are based upon a survey of the Welsh 
authorities. In the time available six Local Education Authorities 
out of eight responded and further response is expected. The letters 
and documents were warmly appreciated. 

All the responding Local Education Authorities had policies for 
statementing procedures. The percentage of children statemented 
varied between the Local Education Authorities and the level of 
statementing was not always related to discernible demographic 
patterns. All Local Education Authorities had general policies and 
aims for statementing; two were seeking to develop uniform practice 
within their authority by defining expected outcomes. Only one 
authority mentioned this aspect in relation to the difficult area of 
deciding whether or not the school or the Local Education Authority 
should be the source of finance under formula funding. It is to be 
expected that the circular Staffing for pupils with special educa- 
tional needs will affect this aspect of special education in the near 
future. 
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Children in sparsely populated areas 


Dyfed, Gwynedd and Powys identified this as a major problem. All 
three areas have small rural schools separated by considerable 
distances. The difficulties ranged from providing adequate stimula- 
tion across the full range of the National Curriculum to the cost of 
travelling in terms of both finance and officer/teacher time. 

All three authorities used either individual provision or a 
peripatetic team to make provision for children. The children were 
referred cither after survey or by the class teacher. All three Local 
Education Authorities were moving to supporting the children in the 
classroom context to deliver and modify the National Curriculum. 
In one of the three authorities the existing special schools, both day 
and residential, had met declining numbers and had assumed a new 
role. The staff of two severe learning difficulty schools provided 
support on an outreach basis to aid integration. Another of the three 
authorities is in the planning phase of such a scheme in order to 


maintain its existing pool of expertise. 


Difficulties in providing for Welsh speaking children with highly 
specific needs 


Since Dyfed, Gwynedd and Powys have both a greater number and 
a higher percentage of Welsh speaking children than other Welsh 
counties, they again addressed this difficulty with greater interest. 
All three respondents indicated the importance of education in the 
mother tongue and of preparing children for a bilingual environ- 
ment in adulthood. 

There is a shortage of good materials in English for this category 
of need and there is little or no published material in Welsh. In one 
Local Education Authority where this shortage is remedied by 
producing relevant materials locally, adaptation of English 
materials takes place. All three Local Education Authorities in 
various ways encouraged communcation between teachers to 
obviate this difficulty. It is hoped that planned conferences at Welsh 
national level will also address this shortage of materials. 

The Welsh Joint Education Committee has continued to support 
the production of Welsh language materials with great sympathy 
and sensitivity. It is to be hoped that, as part of the initiative 
accompanying the National Curriculum, this area of need will be 
addressed. Since this market would be a very small one, it is likely 
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that alternative publishing strategies to produce relevant high 
quality materials will have to be considered. 

Finding suitably qualified staff with the appropriate linguistic 
background is a difficulty for all three areas, This is being overcome 
in at least two areas by crash courses and other forms of training. 

Two areas mentioned the problems experienced whereby the 
influx of non-Welsh speakers into principally Welsh-speaking areas 
changed the linguistic and cultural balance. 

All six responding Local Education Authorities took a positive 
approach to the idea that education through the mother tongue was 
especially important for children with learning difficulties. Several 
respondents indicated that education for social life should be 
matched to the appropriate language of the community. 


Local financial management, formula funding and special education 


All the replies indicated that special schools were treated as part of 
the accepted budget, as is the provision for statemented children. 
Several Local Education Authorities indicated that the majority of 
statemented children were dealt with in the ordinary school system 
and the type of provision was varied. All six Local Education 
Authorities provided support services, educational psychologists 
and ancillary care. One authority was considering the employment 
of speech therapists and possibly other para-medical provision. 

The most popular form of support service was that of peripatetic 
remedial teaching staff, but the level of provision was very variable. 
In only one authority was there a re-charge to the school finances for 
this service (25 per cent of actual cost). Underlying many comments 
was the sentiment that if finance was delegated to the school, that 
Local Education Authority’s direction was weakened. 

In response to queries, some officers indicated the increased 
pressure on Local Education Authorities’ resources likely to result 
from the allocation of their own funds to schools. This was leading in 
several instances to more clearly defined policies on the type and 
details of statements. Fears were also expressed that children with 
special needs might suffer as schools became more competitive. 


Changes in support education at primary and secondary levels 


All Local Education Authorities reported a higher degree of 
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integration, a decline in cither the number of special schools or in 
the numbers attending them and greater willingness for children 
with even severe handicaps to be integrated in ordinary schools. All 
authorities reported on an increasing use of support staff, both 
teaching and non-teaching, in the classroom. All authorities were 
striving for functional integration of learning problems. 

In particular four of the six reported a ‘whole school’ policy at 
secondary level for special education students to receive full access 
to the curriculum. This trend was to some extent in its infancy but as 
a declaration of intent was profoundly encouraging. This last aspect 
was the subject of in-service training projects in three Local 
Education Authorities. 


The National Curriculum and special education needs 


All the Local Education Authorities felt the National Curriculum 
was flexible enough for the great majority of children. It was 
envisaged that only children with severe difficulties or temporary 
problems would need exemptions from the National Curriculum 
under section 18 of the 1988 Act. 

Many Local Education Authorities stressed the need to train 
teaching staff in mainstream schools in differentiation, and indicated 
on-going training schemes begun by their authorities. Of the six 
responding authorities, no difficulties were envisaged with the 
inclusion of Welsh as a core language in the special education field, 
though all felt that sensitivity and constructive planning were 
necessary to implement this aspect. 


Behaviour disturbance/type of referrals 


Four of the six Local Education Authorities responding indicated 
greater incidence of behaviour disturbance which extended further 
down the age range. This was also linked to some extent with the 
number of children referred with language deficits. 

Three Authorities reported an increased number of children with 
specific learning problems referred to them by parents, linked in 
some instances to local societies for dyslexia. 
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Training for governors 


All Local Education Authorities acknowledged the need for partner- 
ship with governors and consequent training needs. Two Local 
Education Authorities indicated training programmes and others 
indicated training intentions. One non-responding Local Education 
Authority sent its extensive governor training material. 


Parents and Local Education Authorities 


Four Local Education Authorities sent general policy statements to 
support their responses to the questionnaire. All supported the 
concept of partnership with parents both at a formal and informal 
level. One authority indicated a successful urban aid programme 
specialising in communicating with pre-school children with special 
needs. 


Further education and special educational needs 


Perhaps the most significant development reported was growth in all 
six areas of courses of various kinds for pupils with special needs at 
technical colleges and colleges. These ranged from transitional 
courses for pupils from special schools and integrated programmes 
for individuals, to adaptation of existing courses for identified 
groups. 


Conclusion 


Welsh authorities are reacting in a slightly different way to the main 
provision of the Education Act 1988 but there are discernible trends. 
Integration is continuing and efforts are being made increasingly to 
make the integration real. Support work is being taken into the 
classroom and some special schools are using outreach work to 
provide constructive expertise. Governors are being taken into the 
process of providing for special education but the trend is only 
commencing. Local financial management has not yet influenced 
provision and Local Education Authorities are beginning to become 
more rigorous in their approach to statementing. In most Local 
Education Authorities there is an active level of planning and 


| 
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constructive care for pupils. Most Local Education Authorities are 
making great efforts to communicate their policies to schools, 
parents and governors. 
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9 An international 
perspective 


Agencies for research and development 


This chapter does not attempt to summarise educational responses 
to special educational needs on a global basis, Such a task would be 
impossible in a book of this length, let alone a single chapter, 
without resorting to statements of such a generalised and superficial 
nature as to be of little practical value, if not entirely meaningless. 
So the aim is to highlight those developments in other countries 
which seem to be most relevant to our position in the UK. Almost 
inevitably examples are drawn from the so-called developed nations. 
It is not of course by any means the case that these societies 
necessarily respond to the needs of the disabled more sensitively or 
imaginatively, than less developed countries. 

However, the rich nations do have two networks for their almost 
exclusive use through which they can disseminate their own 
achievements and draw upon the good practice of others. One is the 
European Economic Community, the other the Organisation of 
Economic Cooperation and Development. The membership of the 
former is well-known and the Community’s newest members, Spain 
and Portugal, both have a keen interest in extending educational 
opportunity for the disabled and a firm commitment to integrative 
practices. The membership of OECD embraces the countries of 
Western Europe, thus overlapping the EEC, North America, 
Australia and Japan with Yugoslavia in affiliation; in other words an 
association of the relatively successful capitalist nations, created out 
of enlightened self-interest. Through its Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation it managed in the 1970s and 1980s a far- 
reaching project concerned with the education of the handicapped 
adolescent, generously funded by successive United States adminis- 
trations. 

The EEC has also sponsored work in this area concentrating on 
three main themes of vocational and occupational training, the 
general education of the disabled and technical aids to overcome 
external handicaps. 
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Such a broad base clearly covers anything a member country 
wishes to include and progress has been hampered somewhat by 
difficulties of interpretation. The OECD, while not defining 
precisely what it chooses to mean either by the words ‘handicapped’ 
or ‘adolescent’, nevertheless from the outset decided to exclude from 
consideration disabilities caused by social or economic deprivation 
and identified as the two key areas ‘integration’! and ‘transition 
from school to working life’. 

Both projects have significantly raised the level of awareness, not 
only on the part of member governments but also of professional 
workers, in relation to the nature of handicap. The work has also 
been successful in forging links between educators in member 
countries, including those responsible for the administration of 
special needs programmes. For example, a number of education 
officers with a special education brief in LEAs have visited those 
with similar responsibilities in the USA and some European 
countries and have received reciprocal visits, leading to a good 
understanding of each other’s working methods. 

Thus, as a result of these two projects special educators in the UK 
now have a much more ready access to information in other 
developed countries; this of itself may well have distracted attention 
from the developing world as well as the Eastern bloc, from both of 
which there is no doubt much to learn as well as to teach. As Eastern 
Europe increasingly opens up her frontiers, the opportunities for 
further co-operation with countries with a tradition of social support 
are immense. It is perhaps with this part of the world that 
international links will concentrate during the early 1990s. How- 
ever, the effect of opening up the Community itself in 1993 is also 
bound to have an effect on provision for the handicapped, 
particularly at vocational and employment levels. 


Common issues — differing responses 


The EEC estimates that the Community’s handicapped and 
disabled population is at least 30 million. Immediately this presents 
a key issue — how is the group requiring special educational 
treatment to be defined? There is a widespread appreciation in most 
countries, certainly of Western Europe and North America, perhaps 
less so in Australasia, that it is more often society and the 
environment which handicaps the individual — by not providing 
ramps to buildings, for example — rather than the nature of the 
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individual’s disability. More crucial is the severity of the disability; 
are those with mild reading difficulties, those with a moderate 
hearing loss, those with an alienation to the discipline of mainstream 
schools to be regarded as having special needs? 

Even after a decade of legislation there is no agreement. In the 
USA, approximately 10 per cent of the population are affected by 
the keynote legislation under which education for the handicapped 
must be provided — Federal Law 94.142. The Scandinavian 
countries are reluctant to identify any proportion at all because of 
their basic and fundamental commitment to integration throughout 
education and within society at large. On the other hand in 
Australia a significant number of children remain excluded from 
access to education as a result of medical examination. And of 
course in England and Wales the debate continues about the ‘2 per 
cent’ and the ‘18 per cent’, sharpened up by the impact of LMS 
funding for statemented and non-statemented children. 

So the size and nature of the client group are variable; but so are 
the means by which individuals are identified as in need of special 
educational treatment. It is generally appreciated, at least by those 
delivering services to the handicapped, that handicap is no longer an 
intrinsic and unmodifiable flaw. In most countries it is also 
recognised that before a disability can be overcome it must be 
identified precisely. This practical need often clashes with the desire 
to avoid labelling. In Scandinavia categorisation is kept as low key 
as possible. In contrast in Australia and New Zealand medical 
examinations produce a precise categorisation for many disabled or 
handicapped children. This has the effect of excluding some from 
educational services altogether. 

The most dominant issue in recent years, and one common to all 
developed countries, has been that of integration, both within 
mainstream schooling and within society at large. Interpretations 
vary as does the degree of commitment to thorough-going policies, 
but international movement of opinion and of practice has been in 
the same direction. 

Less universal is the attitude to providing access to paid 
employment for the handicapped. The Norwegians believe such 
opportunity to be a fundamental right. Others, including many in 
the USA, have looked also for alternatives which could offer an 
enriched life without the basic motivator of work. As many 
developed countries swing from the 1980s with high unemployment 
to the 1990s with skill shortages and so called ‘demographic time 
bombs’, it is likely that work will again become pre-eminent. 
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There is considerable variation too in the extent to which work 
preparation is generally educationally driven or is viewed as specific 
training geared to fitting the disabled young person to perform a 
defined task in a particular workplace. The effectiveness of parental 
pressure and that of advocacy groups for the handicapped is 
variable but in most countries such pressure is becoming a more 
potent factor both on government policy and in relation to the level 
of services provided for individuals. In the USA it is now relatively 
common for local school boards either to be threatened with, or be 
actually taken to the courts — due process — in order to secure what 
the parent sees to be appropriate educational provision. 


Identification and assessment 


We have already seen that the widely-shared dilemma can be 
summed up as how to identify needs effectively without also reaping 
the counter-productive aspects of labelling. It has long been 
recognised, particularly in the United States, that labelling can 
actually reinforce handicap; for example a blind rehabilitation 
programme for the partially-sighted can frequently lead to the 
acquisition of the attitudes and behaviour patterns of the blind. A 
disproportionate number of young people from ethnic minority 
groups have found themselves categorised as mentally retarded, 
whether Puerto Ricans in the USA, Maoris in New Zealand or the 
children of Turkish immigrants in West Germany. The net effect is 
often to limit educational and social opportunities rather than to 
enhance them. 

So the dangers are well understood but so too is the crucial 
importance of identifying disabilities as early as possible. Tradition- 
ally in many countries a dozen or so categories broadly parallel to 
those used in the UK prior to the Education Act 1981 have been 
used — mentally retarded, blind or partially sighted, orthopaedically 
handicapped and so on. Increasingly such stark labelling has been 
abandoned in favour of preparing a prescription or statement based 
on identified needs. In the USA the specific labels are now more 
commonly embraced within such overall categories as learning or 
developmentally disabled. It is then necessary to make the 
prescription precise, if appropriate educational, psychological and 
medical services are to be provided. Professor Nicholas Hobbs and 
colleagues at Vanderbilt University, Tennessee, have made a 
trenchant criticism of traditional models of assessing handicap: 
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Classical categories obscure individual differences. 
There is an assumption that the problem is exclusive to the individual. 


An individual is normally only ‘assigned’ to one category whereas 
handicapped people frequently have secondary handicap. 


Classifications are ‘deficit orientated’ and do not recognize strengths or 
‘ecological assets’. 


Classical categories tend to be static and take no account of a changed 
environment. 


In order to overcome these deficiencies Hobbs proposed what he 
called ‘an ecologically orientated service-based classification 
system’* which has been influential both in the USA and elsewhere 
in changing practice. The system’s main features are: 


Classification is on the basis of services required to achieve specified 
goals during a particular period of life. 


The ‘ecological assessment’ aims to improve the ‘fit? between the 
individual and the important people and places in his life. 


Services are specified to enable the individual to function in his 
environment at a given time — not to ‘make him perfect’. 


Modifications will almost certainly be necessary to other people and 
places as well as the handicapped individual. 


The ‘enablement plan’ must spell out action to be taken and by whom. 


A multi-disciplinary assessment conference produces a schedule of things 
to be done. 


This model is neither unique nor revolutionary and looks very like a 
description of best practice in many countries, including the UK. 
However the influence of Hobbs’ work, which was originally 
undertaken in relation to handicapped adolescents, is now wide- 
spread throughout the countries of the OECD as a result of his early 
participation in the project. 

While it could not be claimed that any country can yet identify all 
substantial disabilities pre-school and define needs precisely, there 
has undoubtedly been a marked improvement within the last decade 
both in countries like Sweden with a high level of established 
provision and Spain or Portugal where development has been more 
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recent. In this, as in other respects, transnational dissemination of 
both theory and practice has been influential. 


Integration in schools 


If faced with the question ‘Do you integrate handicapped pupils in 
your country?’ almost any special educator is likely to answer 
‘Yes..., but...’. Perhaps the Italians are still able to answer ‘Yes’ with 
least equivocation. No half measures are allowed philosophically. 
Various acts passed by the national parliament in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s amount to ‘an invitation to join the normal 
conditions of life’. A clear distinction is drawn between education 
taking place within regular classes of the public schools and all other 
forms of provision, and only the former can legally be called 
‘integration’. All children have the right to an integrated education 
so defined. Most Italian teachers and parents would regard 
anything else as a denial of basic human rights. The standards of 
provision, however, the extra facilities, specialist staff and curricu- 
lum and so on, may well be less satisfactory in Italy than in 
countries such as France with a less purist definition of integration. 

Generally, though, classes are small, with a maximum of twenty. 
The bidelli, school helpers who have both cleaning and pastoral 
responsibilities, often make a particular contribution to caring for 
handicapped pupils. The atmosphere in Italian schools is generally 
free and relaxed, with teachers tolerant to fairly high noise levels. 
Formal assessment of pupils according to a ten point scale has been 
abandoned in favour of giudize — informal judgements or profiles. A 
high priority is given to socialisation and to the nature of the 
adult-child relationships. Support teachers are assigned to class- 
rooms to work alongside the regular teachers and not specifically 
with handicapped pupils. However, some provincial authorities, for 
example the City of Rome, have attempted to organise withdrawal 
groups but frequently have to back down when faced with the rooted 
opposition of the teachers’ unions. The most severely handicapped 
may have the exclusive help of a full-time assistant sitting beside 
them in the regular class. For the more mildly handicapped, the 
system sometimes leads to the student being integrated socially into 
the class but remaining functionally distant. 

All schools are guaranteed by law the support of a team consisting 
of a social worker, an educational psychologist and a physiothera- 
pist. However, not surprisingly the reality is, as in other countries, 
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that such specialist support is often inadequate to meet all demands, 
or for some schools non-existent. Again, unsurprisingly, integration 
appears to be more capable of achievement at the elementary level; 
the secondary schools experience substantial problems in providing 
curricula which are appropriate for those with learning difficulties, 
even where the staff are totally committed to integration. On the 
other hand there is evidence that the attitude of Italian society 
generally to the adult disabled is considerably more knowledgeable 
and understanding than that encountered elsewhere. 

Most countries in recent years have experienced growing pressure 
to integrate schools as only one of a number of pressures. Potentially 
the most difficult pressure to accommodate alongside a policy of 
integration has been that to raise standards of achievement 
generally and to make the curriculum for the majority more 
‘relevant’. The balance of priority between the handicapped and 
non-handicapped has frequently seemed difficult to achieve. In the 
USA, for example, nearly one in five pupils are entitled under the 
Federal Law 94.142 to a statement of special need and to have 
appropriate educational and other services delivered to them — 
including a prescription for individualised learning. Apart from the 
inevitable encouragement to parents to resort to the courts to gain 
their legal rights, as mentioned earlier, this process has also 
stimulated a demand on the part of parents of non-handicapped 
children for an individualised programme and for an equivalent 
amount of attention to be paid to the particular needs, educational 
and other, of their children. The concerns expressed in the Federal 
Government-backed publication A nation at risk in 1984 have 
tended to elevate the quest for higher standards above that for 
integration. 

One area of the USA has become renowned world-wide for the 
success of its integration policy in the public schools system — 
Madison, Wisconsin. Two special educators, Lee Gruenewald and 
Jack Schroeder, decided to make a reality of their belief that all 
pupils and students should be educated in the ‘least restrictive 
environment’, They identified a number of schools in their district 
which could be modified to provide a barrier-free environment. 
Within these schools the educational programme is seen as an entity 
with the principal being responsible for all day-to-day aspects. The 
various district co-ordinators of special education programmes 
provide support to the principals and teaching staff, thus avoiding 
the creation of a parallel special education programme. 

The considerable achievements of the Madison programme 
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clearly rest not only on the foresight and commitment of the 
educational administrators, as well as the development of specific 
functional curricula for the handicapped, but also a carefully 
planned and co-ordinated investment of teacher training and 
preparation, peripatetic specialist teachers, ancillaries, therapists 
and diagnostic and evaluation services. 

It is not only every country that starts from where its traditions 
have brought it in terms of integration, but also localities within 
countries. Certainly within the USA it would not be difficult to 
identify areas as far at the other end of the spectrum from Madison 
as could be found in countries where belief in separate provision is 
firmly retained. There are now, however, many other school districts 
in the United States that have replicated the Madison model, are in 
the process of doing so, or are adapting it to their own unique school 
programme. 

The reality then across countries, and within countries is still not 
at all well delineated. Sweden has many times stated official policy 
as being integration; yet often children are educated in entirely 
separate units on the regular school campus, or even in separate 
establishments altogether. 

The country is still working through its policies of locational, 
social and functional integration. France has declared the loi 
d'orientation en faveur des personnes handicappes, whereby priority 
is given to solutions which place the handicapped pupil in the 
natural environment, but the gap between legislation and practice 
has yet to be substantially bridged. In Norway ordinary schools 
cannot refuse to admit the handicapped if parents insist. Neverthe- 
less separate provision still exists and special ‘support centres’ for 
the handicapped have been created. The severely and multiply 
handicapped are entirely excluded from New Zealand’s educational 
system. 

The halting and uneven progress towards integration should not 
be seen as springing from a lack of regard on the part of educators 
and other professionals for the needs of the young handicapped, but 
rather as an expression of the genuine dilemma as to whether total 
integration really enhances the educational opportunities of indi- 
viduals. No doubt too there are governments whose educational 
priorities are not always headed by the needs of the handicapped. 
What is inevitably the case is that examples of good practice can be 
found where integration is total on the Italian model, where special 
classes or units have been created, where the handicapped are 
integrated for part of the curriculum and withdrawn for others and, 
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very widely, in special schools, Integration is as much an attitude of 
mind and style as it is of organisation. 


The curriculum 


We have seen that individualised educational programmes are now 
supported by Federal Law in the USA, In many other countries too 
their importance is generally recognised. While the Norwegians are 
fairly committed to a mainstreaming policy, they are equally 
determined to differentiate both in terms of curricular content and 
specialist teaching skills in order to meet the particular needs of the 
handicapped. A team teaching approach is therefore common. 

While the French system is still, mostly, a segregated one, 
teaching style, and therefore the delivery of the curriculum, have 
changed markedly in recent years, It is widely recognised that 
teacher intervention is an aid to learning, not its cause, and that it is 
for the school to ensure that its practices and objectives do not 
impose additional handicaps — for example, an over-concentration 
on the narrow enhancement of academic standards at the expense of 
curriculum breadth and social objectives. 

Parallel to enhanced emphasis on individual needs has been the 
move to a more vocationally-orientated curriculum even for those 
under the age of 16. In the last thirty years in France, cighty Ecoles 
Nationales de Perfectionnement have been established catering for 
youngsters between the age of 12 and 17 who are mildly retarded 
(Wechsler 65-80). The curriculum offered is fairly standard. For the 
first two years there is a basic education for twenty-six hours a week 
with a heavy concentration on mathematics and French. Thereafter, 
the emphasis shifts to developing communication skills and practical 
activities. A vocational training programme occupies between 50 per 
cent and 60 per cent of the pupils’ time, concentrating perhaps on 
four areas e.g. horticulture, building, carpentry and painting/decor- 
ating/glazing. Much work is commissioned from outside the school 
and the ‘going rate’ often paid. Pupils frequently travel to 
employers’ premises and towards the end of their school carcer are 
found work placements of between one and three months. 

This pattern prompts two considerations which are of increasing 
concern in many countries. The first is the extent to which 
vocational orientation should be specific, particularly during the 
school years. Many American and Australian special educators 
believe that the more specific and task-related the training the 
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greater the opportunity for paid employment once the youngster 
leaves full-time education, and there is much evidence to support 
this view, The work of Mark Gold, Tom Bellamy and Lou Brown in 
the USA has demonstrated that severely mentally handicapped 
young people can become employable provided the training is 
related to the nature of their disability. Mark Gold's principle ‘let's 
try another way’ has become something of a catch-phrase in this 
respect. On the other hand, many express concern in ‘programming’ 
a mildly handicapped young person at as early a stage as 13 years of 
age to become, for example, a building worker. 

The second consideration is related and concerns the establish- 
ment of repetitive curricula, Unless those responsible for educa- 
tional programmes co-ordinate their activities at each stage of the 
young person's development, it is possible, indeed likely ~ given the 
universal preoccupation with vocational preparation and enhance- 
ment of social and communication skills ~ that he or she will be 
presented with very similar curricular offerings at both the school 
and the further education or transitional stage. 

A curricular development which has attracted considerable 
attention internationally in recent years has been Instrumental 
Enrichment. The programme was originally developed in Israel by 
Professor Reuven Feuerstein? and is now established in schools, 
both special and mainstream, in USA, Canada, Australasia and 
some in the UK, The intention is first to explore what children could 
learn as opposed to conventional testing which in general records 
only what has been learned, 

The second major element is the recognition that the majority of 
Icarners need an interpretation of experience and this process 
Feuernstein describes as ‘mediation’. ‘Thus Instrumental Enrich- 
ment rests on the conviction that cognitive skills can be developed 
and that potential to learn is crucially influenced by the quality of 
mediation. 

‘The emphasis is on problem solving and developing the thinking 
skills of planning, searching, comparing, and drawing conclusions. 
The material is relatively ‘content free’ and in effect amounts to a 
fresh start for pupils who may have a long record of relative failure 
within the normal learning processes. A key clement is the teaching 
style required. Pupil participation must be ensured and any strategy 
or solution proposed by the learner has to be discussed, Experiences 
gained through the task or ‘Instrument’ need to be constantly 
related by the teacher to the pupils’ general experience ~ both in the 
rest of the curriculum and in solving the problems of living. This 
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process is known as ‘bridging’ and does of course require a high level 
of sensitivity and skill on the part of the teacher. It is essential, 
therefore, that teachers are carefully selected and receive intensive 
training in the use of the materials. 

The use of Instrumental Enrichment may become more wide- 
spread; already teachers and special educators in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and the Scandinavian countries have had experience of it. It is 
possible too that national versions based on similar principles could 
be developed. Clearly the integration of such a programme with the 
rest of the curriculum is a crucial issue, as is the extent to which such 
programmes are regarded as solely of potential benefit to handi- 
capped pupils. 


Transition from school to work 


Most developed countries displayed two potentially conflicting 
features during the 1980s — a substantial growth in unemployment 
levels among young people and increased aspirations on the part of 
many handicapped youngsters, their parents and their teachers. The 
response to both has usually been an attempt to enhance the 
employability of the young disabled through work preparation 
courses, work experience, specialist careers counselling and enlisting 
the aid of sympathetic potential employers. The elements in such 
programmes frequently bear a close resemblance to each other in 
whichever country they might be based. 

The Daniskiole could be seen as a prototype of the new wave of 
transition projects in Scandinavia. One such was opened in 1970 in 
an old farmhouse with 25 acres near the sea. The principal was a 
former merchant seaman who had trained as a teacher, but became 
disillusioned with the theoretical diet he was expected to offer in 
ordinary Danish secondary schools — particularly rigid and unsatis- 
factory for those experiencing difficulty in learning to’ read and 
write. He believed practical skills could be a better way to learning. 
Practical work is not, however, an end in itself. The students engage 
in farming, fishing, gardening, cooking and sewing. The metal, glass 
fibre, and wood workshops have a dual purpose, to produce goods 
for use by the community and also stimulate a desire on the part of 
the youngsters to acquire academic skills as it becomes obvious to 
them that they are necessary in order to carry out their tasks. Staff 
are a mixture of trained teachers and craftsmen and women, helped 
by local farmers, fishermen and others. Much of the rebuilding and 
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extension of the farmhouse has been undertaken by the students. A 
coastal trading ship has been purchased with financial help not only 
from the Government but also the EEC. It operates commercially, 
carrying grain between ports on the German and Baltic coast, 
crewed partly by four to six girls and boys with one or two 
instructors at a time. 

All students are members of a working group and the community 
is largely self-sufficient. A new cabin has been built for the coaster, 
old vehicles are renovated, and clogs are manufactured both for use 
and sale to visitors. The residential aspect is seen as crucial, “You 
can’t run back every night and cry’, as one student put it. Young 
people between 14 and 19 come initially for a year and about one- 
third continue for a second year as they are considered not ready to 
leave. All have substantial specific handicaps, such as epilepsy, 
blindness, autism. 

Less radical — and more typical — are the courses established for 
Australian school-leavers. Work preparation centres such as the 
Granville Centre in Sydney recruit trainees in the 15-19 age group — 
up to fifty at any one time. Referral is by schools, parents or 
guidance services. The majority have mild intellectual handicaps 
but also a number have slight sensory disabilities and emotional 
problems. The centre is firmly work and production orientated. The 
admission process is thorough, involving at least four ‘orientation’ 
visits by potential students to the centre, an assessment week 
involving the key professional workers and final selection by a 
committee. The course lasts from nine to twelve months, going 
through stages with each having a fixed target in terms of both 
production and behaviour. Initially, the balance is 40 per cent work, 
60 per cent education, finally moving to the achievement of paid 
open employment. The rehabilitation counsellors keep contact 
during the first six months of such employment. In 1983, 37 per cent 
did in fact achieve this objective, while the rest went on to other 
work therapy or training schemes or were without occupation. 

The record of achievement of open employment has inevitably 
called into question in Australia as elsewhere, whether it remains 
sensible to assume that the vast majority of the young disabled will 
progress from school to work. Generally, though, the enhancement 


of employability remains the key objective. 


Messages from abroad 


It is probably true that whatever course the special educator in the 
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UK wishes to espouse — integration, behaviourism, separate 
provision, or whatever — a successful model can be located 
somewhere, Nevertheless, certain messages from abroad are clear 
and relatively uncontroversial. Few nations now exclude the 
severely handicapped from the educational process. Most espouse 
the course of integration, normalisation, ‘least restrictive environ- 
ment’ — the terminology varies — with degrees of enthusiasm. This 
does not mean that differentiated teaching either in special school, 
unit or by withdrawal from ordinary classes is disappearing. Indeed 
it is the norm, although forms vary considerably. Nor would UK 
special educators be wise to follow their Italian counterparts without 
considering that an ‘invitation to normal life’ issued to the 
handicapped can also be an invitation to much less satisfactory 
quality and breadth of service provision than is achieved in our 
special schools and units. The more thoroughgoing the integration 
the more likely it is to raise the possibility of resources of all kinds 
being spread too thinly, 

Funding has become an increasingly important issue in many 
countries in recent years, as it has in the UK. The experience of 
many LEAs that the arrangements for identification, assessment 
and statementing have necessitated the employment of more 
administrators, more psychologists, more specialist teachers and so 
on, had already been anticipated by the experience in the USA 
following the enactment of Federal Law 94.142. 

Unless a determinedly unresponsive stance is taken by central 
and local government, what has already happened — particularly in 
Scandinavia, North America and Australasia — is likely to occur in 
the UK; that is, legislation ensuring more effective identification of 
handicap, leading to the development of educational and other 
services which then Prompts enhanced expectations on behalf of 
young people and their parents: and all this in the context of formula 
funding. The growth in influence of advocacy groups is instructive in 
this respect. Already organisations such as MENCAP can and do 
exert political influence upon UK governments as well as having 
leverage at the local level. But they and other groups have a 
considerable way to go before they can match their counterparts in 
the USA, for example. Nevertheless, their activities as successful 
parliamentary lobbyists are likely to become equally potent and 
their role in advising and Supporting parents seeking appropriate 
services from local authorities more widespread. Given the almost 
inevitable financial restrictions upon the providers, recourse to law 
is likely to be a frequent occurrence in the future with parents 
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supported by advocacy groups demanding what they see as legal 
entitlements — now a common phenomenon in many American 
States. 

The curriculum traditionally provided for both mildly and 
severely handicapped in the UK is more broad-based, ‘liberal’ and 
holistic compared with what can often be found in other countries, 
even allowing for the influence of the National Curriculum, While 
our position is entirely defensible in relation to schooling, provided 
the curriculum introduces pupils to the world of work, we would be 
well advised to consider the substantial achievements by those in 
other countries who concentrate on narrowly conceived skill training 
beyond school, aiming to provide individuals with immediately 
marketable skills. As unskilled jobs are disappearing universally, it 
becomes more and more crucial that the handicapped should have 
something immediately to offer to a potential employer. In the USA 
particularly, the extent to which university teaching staff have been 
personally involved not only in developing curricular packages but 
also instructing handicapped adolescents and securing work place- 
ments for them is impressive. The work of Bellamy, Schwartz and 
others at the University of Oregon is a model in this respect. In 
contrast, some UK universities and other higher educational 
establishments, even some further education colleges, appear to 
have little or no direct contact with the handicapped population. 

However skilled a nation’s special educators are in enhancing the 
employability of the handicapped, there is no gainsaying that many 
will be without paid open employment for much or all of their adult 
lives. So, as mentioned earlier, attention has been given in many 
countries to the prospect of education for ‘significant living without 
work’, This may involve a preparation for participation in voluntary 
activities; for in most societies there is no shortage of work but only 
of the means to pay for it to be done. Also more attention has been 
given to communal living projects and mutual support groups. The 
additional contribution which adult and continuing education might 
make is worth considering in the context of other countries’ 
achievements. Yet many will share the concern $0 deeply held in 
eden that only when significant living without work 
hould it be assumed to be a fit objective 
II be reinforced as demands for skilled 
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workers increase during the 1990s. s 
Perhaps most significant of all is the enhanced attention which 


has been focused upon the educational and other needs of the 
handicapped and disabled in recent years, There is no doubt that 
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this has been facilitated by the developing network of contacts across 
national boundaries. All countries share the challenge of bringing 
the general standard of provision up to that of current best practice 
but in the context of their own societies. Such a formidable task is 
more likely to be achieved if those responsible for delivering services 
are prepared to draw on expertise, experience and practical example 
across the world rather than simply within their own boundaries, 
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10 The management of | 
change: study of an 
LEA’s strategy 


Where there is no vision the people perish 
(Proverbs 29:18) 


This chapter outlines how one Local Education Authority began to 
manage the process of change through a comprehensive review of its 
special education provision, The review was undertaken to inform 
policy and planning. It was understood that change — however much 
accelerated — is a never ending process, not a destination. 

The premise on which the review was based was a recognition 
that any clear and imaginative policy has to be owned by all. This is 
fundamental to the overall effectiveness and the quality of delivery. 
Shared values are vital and for this to occur a coherent LEA-wide 
philosophy needs to be developed and accepted. The aim of the 
review was to build a policy framework in partnership with all 
participants in special needs and thus seek to command their 
support. 

However, a vision of the new tomorrow is not enough. The 
process of review sought the motivational power of the participants 
to create the vision as well as make it happen. The process sought 
wide and active involvement of managers, teachers, agencies and 
parents in the belief that participation empowers change and that 
this empowerment actually creates the changes. The process of 
deciding where the service is going and what it is seeking to achieve 
creates an opportunity to secure the involvement and commitment 
of all participants. 

At the outset there was a clear com 
a quality service built in partnership between professionals at all 
levels and in all relevant agencies together with parents. To promote 
the development of partnership the review has been based on a 
process of consultation with active ‘grass roots’ involvement which 
sought to achieve a sense of operational realities, unity of purpose 
and joint ownership. Changes were sought which would secure a 
‘whole Authority’ approach to meeting special educational needs 


from cradle to grave; a requirement which would be the responsi- 


mitment to the shared vision of 
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bility of all and integral to the planning of all policies and services. 

Management of the process of change by empowerment of the 
participants is not necessarily an easy path. It takes longer than 
imposition by diktat from the top; it can create very demanding and 
high expectations on the part of the participants and it will always 
have its sceptics and cynics who either have vested interests in the 
current position or who fail to recognise that the factors which may 
have produced yesterday’s successes may be responsible for to- 
morrow’s failures. There are also those in influential positions who 
find difficulty in letting go of central control. However, central to the 
empowering process is the conviction that maintenance of the status 
quo is more dangerous than launching into the unknown and that 
imposition from the top is only partially effective at best. The needed 
and necessary changes will only be effective if they are owned and 
valued by those who have the responsibility to implement change. 
This requires courage and ‘mature’ organisational thinking. 

The significance of the review process requires setting in context. 
Where is the Authority now and why are changes necessary? The 
major challenge was to take a semi-autonomous, marginalised, 
fragmented and somewhat ad hoc service, with no clear overall 
philosophy and framework and with less than adequate quality 
control and resource monitoring to one which has a clear unified 
purpose, direction and coherence. The service, with pockets of 
outstanding quality on which to build, had grown piecemeal and 
much of the work had been developed by the practitioners 
responding to perceived need rather than a partnership between 
LEA strategist and those operating in the field. Individual case 
management was driving a reactive system and this was one of the 
reasons for fragmentation. The beginning of the change process was 
the identification by senior officers of a need to review. Following 
this, objectives were set to provide a framework within which to 
undertake the work. 

The imperative for change was a response to increasing demands 
in both individual pupil/student needs and numbers together with 
new perceptions of the service and a desire to provide a rationale for 
special education provision. Additionally the full implications of 
Warnock and the statutory requirements and accountabilities of the 
Education Act 1981 impacted upon, and threatened to create serious 
tensions with the Education Reform Act 1988 and the Children Act 
1989. Recent government legislation initially appeared to have little 
significance for special education. It soon became clear it was going 
to have profound effects on a quality response to the needs of those 
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who are special. It could also profoundly affect the process of 
integration. Coherence and progression were clearly going to need to 
be addressed if special education was not to become even more 
marginalised and vulnerable. 

The Authority launched its review with a conference in January 
1989. The purpose was to raise and debate critical issues and to 
prepare an outline for a new map of policy and provision. The 100 
conference participants included representatives of education, 
health authorities, social services, parents and voluntary organisa- 
tions. Education had representatives from all phases, i.e. pre-school 
to adult and continuing education. The focus was on critical issues 
within the context of the Education Act 1988 and underlined the 
duty under the Education Act 1981 ‘to keep special educational 
needs under review’. 

The review invited all parties to contribute to the debate in order 
that policy developments could be informed by the views of 
providers and consumers. Conference participants were given a 
clear brief to take the debate back into schools, colleges, agencies 
and associations and to invite colleagues and parents to become 
involved in the identification of development strategies and play 
positive roles in carrying them through. 

The conference theme emphasised that the future for special 
education would not be easy unless its considerable strengths and 
resources were effectively organised within a framework which 
linked it closely with developments in pre-school, primary and 
secondary education and additionally secured a rational approach 
onwards to post-school provision. Emphasis was laid on the need to 
determine a clear rationale for provision and the imperative of 
ensuring that planning the special education service is an integral 
part of planning the education service as a whole. 

Following the all-embracing launching conference, two further 
conferences were held which focused on more specific issues but 
which additionally formed part of the initial participative consulta- 
tive process. One, jointly initiated and sponsored by parents and the 
Authority, focused upon mechanisms for building partnerships. It 
invited parents to become actively involved in shaping the new 
policy developments. The other had a 16-plus emphasis and focused 
on the need for progression. 

The next stage, immediately following these consultative confer- 
ences, was to establish a clear mechanism to ensure that recommen- 
dations for future developments were accurately informed by 
practitioners and parents and to mobilise the support and harness 
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the energies of all those who would be affected by the new policy 
initiatives. This was achieved by proposing a central county stecring 
group together with a number of satellite task groups. 

The steering group membership was drawn from representatives 
of all phases of education together with other statutory agencies, 
voluntary bodies and parents. Its educational representation in- 
cluded elected members, officers and advisers, teachers and mem- 
bers of the support and psychological services. Its purpose, in 
addition to determining central philosophy, direction and planning 
was to serve as the major communication forum and set in motion 
and co-ordinate the work of the satellite task groups. 

The nineteen satellite groups addressed the following specific 
themes of special educational provision: pre-school, younger emo- 
tionally and behaviourally disturbed children, speech and language, 
hearing impaired, gifted, 4-7 year old children, parents in partner- 
ship, further education issues, children with severe learning diffi- 
culties, visually impaired, emotionally and behaviourally disturbed 
secondary age, specific learning difficulties, National Curriculum, 
adult special education, moderate learning difficulties, assessment 
and statements, physical disabilities, ethnic minorities (including 
travellers), residential provision, The groups co-opted additional 
members as appropriate and over 400 people across the county set to 
work, 


The groups were selfsmanaging. They were required to report by 
mid-October 1989, They produced highly informative reports which 
received wide distribution and which were brought to a further 
conference for review in early November 1989. 

Concurrently and interwoven with the working of the satellite 
groups, the process of review incorporated other participative and 
consultative activities, All governing bodies were invited to complete 
a questionnaire and to address the issuc of special educational needs 
during this period through their normal meetings. Other consumer 
research included a questionnaire to schools and other users of the 
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educational psychology service and a questionnaire to parents of 
children who had experienced statutory assessment and statement- 
ing. 

In addition, recognising the value of rigorous objective comment 
set against the national scene, the review was informed and advised 
by consultants (former HMI) who, in their initial meetings with a 
range of professionals and parents, helped identify a number of 
issues which needed attention. They also did their own field work, 
met with the steering group and some of the satellite groups and 
worked with the review report team, 

The work of the review was drawn together, nine months after its 
launch, by a conference which again sought to ensure full and 
appropriate representation, i.e. the steering group together with 
additional practitioners and parents. The purpose of this conference 
was to review the satellite group reports in order to: reach a 
consensus about the implications for policy developments; consider 
the implications for the management of special education; discuss 
and agree objectives for the future development of special education 
in the county and suggest criteria for monitoring and evaluating 
special education provision, its effectiveness and quality. 

Immediately following this exercise the membership of the review 
report team was agreed, The membership of this writing group 
comprised representatives of the three statutory agencies (educa- 
tion, health and social services) voluntary organisations, schools and 
parents. It was chaired by the vice-chairman of the education 
committee and advised by the consultants. The keen and lean team 
of twelve people formed the writing group. It had the task of 
distilling the satellite group reports, creating a coherent document 
and clarifying the general policy directions, 

The writing group met for ten full day sessions over a three-month 
period (end of December 1989 to March 1990). Throughout that 
period representatives from all the satellite groups, together with 
other professionals and parents, continued to inform the work of this 
team by way of joint mectings and personal contributions, The 
‘ficld’ was kept informed by way of progress reports and also advised 
that the writing group continued to welcome their input, School and 
college governors were specifically reminded that the review report 
would shortly be with them as part of the consultation process. 

The completed report recommended the clear policy aims which 
should inform the process of service planning and development. 
They were as follows: 
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1. The responsibility for meeting special educational needs is shared 
by parents, professionals, and the community as a whole. 


2. The interests of those with special educational needs are central 
to the planning of all policies and services. 


3. Monitoring and evaluation arrangements should recognise that 
the aim of a quality service is not achieved without inclusion of 
provision for special educational needs as an integral part of the 
normal service. 


4. The principle of equal opportunities requires that special 
educational needs be accepted as a responsibility shared by all, 
and that this strategy be applied at all levels in whole-school, 
whole-service and whole-LEA policies. 


5. The issue of integration is seen as part of the wider issue of equal 
Opportunities, in which the overriding aim is to help the 
individual achieve maximum autonomy in the long term, 
whatever their disability or difficulty. 


6. All policy planning and service development should ensure 
continuity of support and progress from the early years through 
to adult life. 


7. The principle of partnership with parents, and partnership 
between agencies, should inform practice at all levels of service 
planning and delivery, from the most general to the level of the 
individual child or adult. The implementation of this principle 
should provide for the involvement of parents at all levels and 
should recognise their needs for support, counselling and 
consultation. 


The report was presented to a seminar of elected members in 
April 1990. This was followed by a further consultative period of two 
months in which all educational institutions and their governing 
bodies, together with the other statutory and voluntary agencies and 
parents, were involved. The main purpose of this consultation was 
to receive views of the main proposals in order to secure their 
support for a new coherent and cohesive quality service, with a clear 
policy for its delivery and development — thereby achieving the 
central purpose of the review. 

All involved in the consultative exercise were asked to consider 
what should be done to make provision accessible to parents and 
professionals and available to all. They were asked to comment on 
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the general form special educational provision should take in schools 
and colleges and ways in which specialist facilities and services 
should be developed in the future. The questionnaire requested crisp 
and succinct responses. The process was carefully moderated and its 
outcome has helped form the final recommendations to the 
education committee. 

The final part of the consultative process has been highly 
informative. This chapter is not the place to provide details, but 
three responses, one from a parent, one from a practitioner in the 
health service and one from a senior member of the support services 
are revealing and provide a flavour. 


An admission that changes need to be made means that the battle is half 
won. Every child deserves the choice and opportunity to receive a full 
and satisfying education. As long as everyone continues to work for the 
good of the child it cannot fail. (Parent) 


Parents need empowering by professionals to make their own decisions 
and sometimes to provide their own services. They will often have the 
enthusiasm to supply or fund volunteers of volunteer support groups. 
(Health service) 


Worthy though this review is, it will be seen to have been successful if it 
spawns further similar reviews and evaluation of the changes that are 
undertaken. Without these there will be a tendency for adverse elements 
in the status quo to remain too strong. Willingness to learn and change 
where that will help must be the hallmarks of the Department in the run 
up to the year 2000. (Support service) 


The processes which have been worked through in the review 
have many advantages, not least that they gave people time to think 
about and consider issues. They also enabled representatives from 
different phases, institutions and agencies to meet and debate 
common issues at all levels, often for the first time. Many individuals 
have gained an insight into the complexity of creating change and 
the need for modification and negotiation at all stages. Satellite 
group members have been helped to recognise the interdependency 
of their work. The process which the Authority went through in its 
review may provide ideas for others who have not addressed, in 
concert, the central issues of meeting individual needs, offering 
progression and continuity and above all, working towards a quality 
experience in what the Americans used to call the ‘least restrictive’, 
but now tend to describe as the ‘most enabling’ environment. 

The review report with recommended guidance for implementa- 
tion was presented to the education committee twenty months after 
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the launching conference. The process which has sought manage- 
ment of change by empowering professionals at all levels, in all 
phases and agencies in partnership with parents, is one that can only 
be achieved with the growth of trust and at a speed which allows the 
development of a new organisational culture, This is at the heart of 
total quality management. It is a process which does need to be 
congruent with the organisational ‘culture’ of the authority as a 
whole. Successful implementation will require that this process 
continues if the credibility of the authority is to be ensured and 
expectations met. 

The task of guiding the further development of the service 
according to the agreed policy will be a complex management 
exercise, It will require in-service education on a very large scale — 
in-service which will turn the rhetoric into reality and bring together 
different agencies, professionals, parents and governors. Progress 
and achievement will be critically influenced by considerations of 
management style and the availability and deployment of resources. 
These are matters which are not wholly within the control of the 
Authority or of other agencies acting in partnership with the LEA 
and its clients. What is in the control of the Authority, however, is 
the process by which it manages the necessary and jointly agreed 
changes together with the style of implementation. 

There will need to be an agreed time scale for implementation, 
outline arrangements for monitoring progress and subsequently 
recommendations with regard to evaluation. Clearly management, 
INSET and resourcing factors will influence the speed at which 
specific recommendations can be implemented. Implementation will 
be overseen by a members’ advisory panel in which representatives 
of parents’ organisations and partnership agencies will be invited to 
Participate. 

The experience of any one authority can never be directly 
transferable to another. There may, however, be some ideas here, 
Summarised in Figure II.1, which are germane to others facing a 
similar task. 
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Ill. 


A 


Participants (numbers) 


Representatives of education, district health, social services, 
voluntary agencies, parents. Education — elected members, 
head/senior staff of every secondary school, representative 
heads of primary and special schools and pre-school centres, 
colleges, adviser/support staff. (100) 


Parents, governors, teachers, health, social services, voluntary 
organisations. (120) 


SEN co-ordinators in secondary schools, heads of service in 
colleges, officers and advisers, social services and health 
representatives. (60) 


Practitioners and parents. (Over 400) 


Representatives of statutory and voluntary agencies, schools, 
colleges and support services. (27) 


All schools and users of educational psychology service, 
governors, parents of children with statements. 


Steering group together with all heads of all special schools and 
some senior members of support services, representatives of pre- 


school, primary, secondary, tertiary, youth and community, 
adult and continuing. (70) 


Elected member chair. Education including schools. District 
health authorities, social services department, voluntary 
agency, parent, (Writer) (13) 


Elected members of County Council, head of special schools, 
senior members of advisory and support service. (65) 


11 Conclusion — future 
needs and developments 


The preceding chapters have demonstrated very clearly the con- 
siderable progress which has been made in the United Kingdom in 
the provision of educational and training opportunities for young 
people with special needs. Local Education Authorities have been at 
the forefront, both through their own commitment to meet the needs 
of all the young people for whom their services are provided and in 
response to the impetus which the Warnock Report and the 
Education Act 1981 gave to their innovative work in previous 
decades. The challenge of the 1990s is not only to consolidate and 
seek to equalise provision in various parts of the United Kingdom 
but to identify and address the needs of those with learning difficulty 
or disability in our community as they will develop at a time of 
considerable change, both within the local government arena and 
within society as a whole. 

The significant demographic down-turn in the number of young 
people leaving full-time education at the various stages, ready to 
take their place in the world of work, has been a significant factor in 
sharpening the development of effective collaborative working 
between employers and the providers of education. It is now clear 
that there will be insufficient young people to meet the recruitment 
needs of industry, commerce and the public services during the 
decade. There is also general recognition that the education and 
training opportunities for all young people have to prepare them for 
a working, leisure and family life which will require greater and 
transferable skills and competences than has been the case in the 
past. National policy on care in the community raises important 
issues for statutory and voluntary providers not only in relation to 
those in the community who fall within the ambit of educational 
legislation but also those of more advanced years who have to a large 
extent not benefited from changes in the last two decades in the 
recognition of the needs of those with disability but for whom 
appropriate provision must be made to enable them, to the extent 
that they are able, to lead a full life away from the institutional care 
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to which they have been accustomed. It is within these three areas 
that the challenges and opportunities of the future present them- 
selves, not just to educational providers but to the whole com- 
munity. 

The demographic down-turn in young people of school leaving 
age and the accompanying reduction in the extent of school leaver 
unemployment, from which in the early 1980s those with special 
needs were particularly affected, presents greater opportunities for 
those with special needs. We are likely to see substantially extended 
provision of work place and off-site day care to facilitate the return 
to work of single parents or partners currently not in employment. 
The extension of pre-5 provision within Local Education Authorities 
has been marked in the last decade but there is clearly scope for 
further development. The extension of pre-5 opportunities for 
children with special needs must form part of this development. This 
will place pressure on existing skills and experience within local 
authorities and the voluntary sector to support the providers of 
extended day care, whether public or private in appropriate 
provision for children with special needs. The use of the skills of 
practitioners in local authority establishments in that process must 
be facilitated so that integrated day care is available wherever 
appropriate with specialised support from within the local authority 
maintained sector for those children for whom, after appropriate 
assessment, placement in integrated public or private sector day 
care provision is not considered appropriate. This will present 
challenges for early years assessment of children with special needs 
which will require a reinforcement of the partnership between the 
public and private sectors. 

There will be increased recognition of the valuable contribution 
that young people and adults with special needs can make to the 
enterprise, whether public or private. All employers will need to 
recognise that employees with special needs will, with acknowledge- 
ment that their entry into the employment market may in some 
cases be later than the majority, be able to make a valued 
contribution to the enterprise so long as their specific needs in 
employment are recognised by sensitive evaluation of their further 
training and retraining needs. The involvement of the world of 
business and commerce and public sector employers in the 
education and training systems in the United Kingdom will be even 
more necessary in the coming decade than it has been in the past if 
effective programmes of training and development are to be devised 
which meet the developmental needs of the individual employee and 
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which are consonant with the needs of the employer. 

The Education Reform Act 1988 offers a number of advantages 
and some potential disadvantages. The implementation in the early 
years of the decade of the National Curriculum and the national 
system of assessment of young people’s progress through the 
educational system will give society at large clear bench marks for 
understanding the skills, knowledge and competences which young 
people have acquired throughout their school career. Records of 
achievement should be introduced throughout the educational 
system, including non-advanced further education, to provide a 
comprehensive picture of the development of a young person 
throughout his or her full- and part-time education. The introduc- 
tion of the national vocational qualification will enable young people 
undertaking vocational training or education to demonstrate to 
employers the skills and competences they have acquired against a 
matrix of nationally approved training portfolios in the development 
of which employers have had a significant part to play. Employers in 
the wider community will have been represented to a more 
significant extent than was the case in the 1980s on the governing 
bodies of schools and colleges. The resultant increased understand- 
ing of the education and training process within the maintained 
education sector will, it is anticipated, result in greater awareness 
among all employers of the content, aims and outcomes and 
relevance of the curriculum in the preparation of young people for 
adult life. 

Schools operating under local management will have the respon- 
sibility of ensuring that the organisation of provision within the 
institution meets the needs of all their students including the 
Warnock 18 per cent while the Local Education Authority will be 
able to offer additional support only for the minority of students with 
statements being educated in the mainstream. It will be necessary to 
define the boundaries of the respective responsibilities of the school 
and the LEA much more clearly as local management is imple- 
mented. It is not anticipated that mainstream and special schools 
will find it necessary to disapply the National Curriculum in respect 
of children with disability other than in very rare circumstances. 
The requirement to make available to parents on a regular reporting 
basis the school’s assessment of each student’s progress through the 
levels of the National Curriculum will create greater accountability 
to the student and the parents. The possible advent of formula 
funding for special schools and the review of staffing for special 
educational needs may well have significant impact on decisions 
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about the allocation of resources both at local authority and 
institutional level and will emphasise the need for careful considera- 
tion about the distribution of resources to provide adequately for 
those with special needs whether in special schools or in mainstream 
education. LEAs through their monitoring and inspection role 
under the Act will be in a position to examine with the institutions 
the appropriateness of the resource allocation decisions and the 
quality of educational provision for children with special needs. It is 
important too that Grant Maintained Schools and City Technology 
Colleges should recognise their responsibility to provide parents of 
students with special needs with the same amount of choice as the 
legislation requires for all other parents and that appropriate and 
adequate provision is made including access to specialist advice and 
support where appropriate. 

While the entitlement of young people with special needs to 
appropriate and progressive education and training has been re- 
emphasised in the legislation, provision for the further education 
needs of young people leaving mainstream or special schools still 
remains inadequate. It is incumbent upon Local Education Authori- 
ties, employers and the principals and governors of further 
education institutions to recognise that young people with special 
needs have an entitlement to Progression in education and training 
to enable them to contribute through employment to the future 
economic well-being of the enterprise and the country. An urgent 
need must be the extension of the 1981 Act assessment and 
Statementing process to 16-plus young people continuing their 
education in further education colleges. 

Technological development of learning aids is rapid and will 
accelerate in the future. There is a need for one organisation which 
can evaluate the potential benefits and applications to education 
and training for those with special needs of technological develop- 
ment and disseminate good practice on an infinitely broader scale 
than is currently the case. 

Initial and in-service training of teachers and trainers will need to 
be developed to recognise the life-long educational and training 
requirements of those with special needs, and mechanisms for joint 
training across the educational and employer divide are essential. 

There is a risk of mismatch between the objectives of the 1981 
legislation and the Education Reform Act. Education professionals 
need to be vigilant to ensure that that does not happen. There is a 
particular dilemma in the annual review of statemented students in 
that identified success might tempt the decision makers to withdraw 
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the support which has contributed to that success. There is a risk 
that under local management of colleges resources allocated 
specifically to meet development of provision for special needs might 
not be used by governors for those purposes. There is a need for 
vigilance in this area also but the increased emphasis on monitoring 
and evaluations by LEAs of the work of schools and colleges should 
provide an effective means of identifying short falls of provision for 
those with special needs. 

Other potential disincentives will need to be removed. The 
present position where a young person with special needs who enters 
any form of employment and training can lose some or all of the 
severe disability allowance can act as a disincentive to parents to 
seek the very employment or training for their children which would 
enhance their employability and potential independence. This 
currently gives rise to demands from some parents to keep their 
children in full-time school education for longer than in some cases 
is appropriate. 

There is an urgent need to recognise that the systems of financial 
support should not militate against the natural wish of parents and 
their children to take advantage of education and training oppor- 
tunities which are most appropriate not only to their individual 
needs but to the needs of employers and society as a whole. 

There is too a curious irony in the fact that Local Education 
Authorities have identified very clearly the need for specialised 
support for some young people to enable them to benefit from the 
full range of curriculum and activities available in a mainstream 
establishment, provision which can be and is replicated when the 
young person transfers to further education. The incidence of such 
support for people with special needs who enter into employment is 
however minimal. One essential area for consideration is the 
provision of support in employment as of right for employees who 
have special needs and who with that support can take advantage of 
the training opportunities available to them in employment and 
make an effective contribution to the employer's enterprise. 

As the implications of the Griffiths Report are identified in local 
authority planning, the challenges presented to local authority 
services will be considerable. Statutory requirements are placed on 
Social Service Departments in local authorities to buy in services for 
the disabled from the education department. There is a presupposi- 
tion here that the education service has people with experience of 
providing education and training opportunities for people with 
special needs for whom educational provision has not been made in 
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the past. Education professionals have little experience of providing 
effectively for the frail elderly or the older disabled and there will be 
a need for co-ordinated training to enable professionals from the 
various disciplines to respond positively and effectively to the 
educational, training, social and leisure time needs of this new client 
group. There will be a need for greater sophistication and 
imagination in joint planning between local authorities and health 
authorities and for more effective collaboration and joint enterprise 
with the voluntary sector who in many cases have more highly 
developed experience and skills with this group of clients than do the 
education professionals. 

Much of Local Education Authority training derives from the 
Local Education Authority Training Grants Scheme arrangements 
instituted by the Department of Education and Science. The shift in 
emphasis towards the National Curriculum and other current issues 
has led to a diminution in training for post-Warnock and post- 
Education Act 1981 requirements on the service. The care in the 
community initiative presents a new area of training need which 
needs to be recognised nationally not just by the Department of 
Education and Science but by other departments of government if 
the legitimate expectations of this new client group are to be met 
effectively, It would be helpful if LEATGS could be extended to 
cover the vital training needs of Support staff appointed for work 
with those with special needs, 

The advent of Training and Enterprise Councils (TEGs) cannot 
be underestimated in a consideration of the development of 
education and training for those with special needs in the coming 
years. The responsibility for training, enterprise, education/business 
links and economic regeneration puts TECs in pole position to 
influence the joint thinking of employers, voluntary organisations 
and public authority providers in the future provision of vocational 
preparation, training and retraining of the people of this country. 
Their constitution provides for not only business but also public 
sector interests on their boards of directors and they will have a 
unique opportunity to draw on the expertise and good practice of all 
the partners but more importantly to initiate new developments to 
achieve coherence in the aspirations and the development of means 
to achieve them in the education, training and employment sectors. 

Their resources, like those of the Public sector providers, will not 
be limitless. All the partners have a responsibility to ensure that 
whatever the resource base from which they are operating, a 
Sufficient proportion of that resource is secured to build upon the 
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progress that has been made and to ensure that the entitlement of 
those with special needs is met in a comprehensive, cohesive and 
progressive structure of provision which will enable those with 
special needs to play a full part as welcome and necessary 
contributors to the well-being of our society as we move from the 
new decade into the next century. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE 1990s 


The recent upsurge of interest in the education of children with spi 
needs, since the publication of the Warnock Report and the 198 1% 
Education Act, has continued to engage the minds of parents, eduli 
officers, teachers and other professionals in the education servi P 
Nearly 10 years after the Act, substantial progress has been mad”! 
meeting the challenge of providing for children with special needs. The 
1988 Education Reform Act presents additional challenges as schools 
now have delegated budgets, which makes the provision of special 
funds for individuals complex, and as they implement the National 
Curriculum. 


This book provides an overview of the task facing the education service. 
It looks at the legislative background and describes the principles and 
practice at issue in regard to, among others: assessments and appeals; 
integration; post-sixteens; teacher training; and the role of parents. 
Written by practising education officers, it provides an invaluable 
guide to everyone concerned with education and child welfare, and 
points a way forward in developing strategies to face the challenges of 
the 1990s. 


The editor, Fred Adams C.B.E., is former Director of Education, South 
Glamorgan. 


The Society of Education Officers is the professional association for 
education officers working in local authorities in England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. It is the only professional, non-political organisation 
which can speak with authority on all aspects of the education service 
managed by local education authorities. 
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